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REVITALIZING THE HUMANITIES IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 
Paut J. ALpus 
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ON REORIENTATION OF COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 
E. C. Harrison 
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Sciences at Utrecht and the American Embassy at New Delhi—the two addresses we have. 
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“What! No Kitchen Telephone 2” 


Of all things, Mr. Bridegroom! Surely you 
don’t expect that lovely new bride to get 
along without a telephone in the kitchen! 


Maybe there was a time when one tele- 


phone seemed enough, just as one radio and 
one bathroom and one car seemed enough. 

But everybody is used to more comfort 
and convenience these days. And there’s 
nothing that makes life so much easier as 
telephones around the home. 


In the living room, of course. In the 
kitchen, conveniently hung on the wall. In 
the bedroom, to save steps and for added 
peace of mind both day and night. For the 
son and daughter who'd like telephones of 
their own, with separate listings. 

Would you like to know more about 
complete telephone service and how surpris- 
ingly little it costs? rs call the business 

ce of your local Bell telephone company. 


Bell Telephone System 
Complete telephone service for home and business 
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Revitalizing the Humanities 
in the Small College 


By PAUL J. ALDUS 


An English Department Experiments 


cial, technological age, pressures 

to provide vocational-professional 
training are so great that a true 
liberal-arts college scarcely exists any 
more. Most of the many colleges 
that have sought to hold to the ends 
of the humanities retain the liberal- 
arts label, but their catalogues show 
that the classics, history, philosophy, 
and literature have given way to 
extensive and popular studies in 
economics, sociology (into which his- 
tory has often been absorbed), labora- 
tory sciences, physical education, psy- 
chology, and education—most of these 
oriented to business and industry, the 
professions, or teacher training. It is 
a rare college these days that offers 
a degree in humanities, and an equally 
rare one that devotes its energies fully 
to educating men to be free men in a 
free society. On the other hand, 
almost all liberal-arts colleges do 


[: AN overwhelmingly commer- 


require at least contact with the 
humane studies in the freshman and 
sophomore years. Usually there is a 
course in history, one in literature, 
possibly one in philosophy; along with 
these, typical requirements are foreign 
language, mathematics, writing, and a 
laboratory science intended to provide 
understanding of the method of sci- 
entific thought. Such patterns often 
have the designation “general educa- 
tion”; many of them are scattered and 
unintegrated—a sketchy and nominal 
echo of what was once a full discipline 
when some men were still able to take 
time to think of the ends of living as 
well as making a living. 
Nevertheless, there remain in these 
colleges, almost without exception, 
respectable courses in the humane 
studies conducted by able men, but, 
in the typical curricular structure, a 
student can get a full discipline of 
this kind only by becoming a “special” 
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student, that is, one not seeking 
graduation, or by entering a philos- 
ophy, English, or history “major” 
sequence, and then filling out his 
program intelligently. Even here the 
probabilities may be against him, for 
departmental emphases have often 
become heavy and rigid; incentive 
and guidance are sometimes not in 
rapport, and the student, although 
studying in the humanities, is apt to 
come out rather lopsided. 

If reconstruction for a revitalized 
humanities were sought within the 
current curricular pattern, it would be 
necessary either for some department 
to change its character or require- 
ments, or for several departments to 
co-operate in a common purpose. 
Such an adjustment, centered in the 
English department, has been at- 
tempted at Ripon College in the last 
several years. With the procedure 
still in an early stage of application, 
the results and attitudes are already 
so encouraging as to warrant a brief 
explanation of its genesis and rationale. 

In the late forties both the great- 
books pattern and a unifying senior 
course intended to allow a retro- 
spective overview of the four years of 
college study were attempted, and 
both failed. The great-books course 
held an uneasy spot in the curriculum, 
suffering apparently from the common 
malaise of royalty, a lonely isolation. 
The fault lay not in the course, nor 
in its conduct, for competent and 
interested men guided it. The diffi- 
culty was that, as an elective, it had 
no organic connection with the cur- 
riculum as a whole. The “‘capstone” 
course to unify the four years of 
study, a final organizing discipline 
labeled “Philosophy of Civilization,” 
was, despite serious and intelligent 
planning, equally doomed to failure. 
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It was organized by philosophical, 
ethical, and aesthetic principles, and 
its devisers ignored the fact that the 
curriculum as a whole was not planned 
in terms of these criteria, and that 
most Seniors would not have the 
critical bases and vocabularies to 
engage meaningfully in an essentially 
philosophic discussion. Attempted 
with one senior class, it was quickly 
relegated to the position of an elective 
in philosophy. The only alternative 
would have been to reorient the whole 
curriculum along liberal-arts lines to 
fit the course, a possibility not 
seriously entertained. These two 
courses, excellent in themselves, 
proved in their relative isolation to 
be futile as efforts to provide adequate 
disciplines in the humanities for all 
the students. 

A year or two later, a committee 
appointed by the administration and 
drawn from several departments met 
to formulate a plan for revitalizing 
the humanities. The intention was 
to gain the support of one of the 
foundations for a model experiment 
that might prove meaningful for 
many small liberal-arts colleges. The 
committee quickly discovered such 
familiar needs as scholarships, appoint- 
ments to round out the faculty, and 
library acquisitions, but its energies 
were directed mostly toward cur- 
ricular adjustments; several plans for 
a sound humanities program were 
submitted, all, except one, agreeing 
substantially, although differing in 
detail. Each was a reworking of 
extant offerings in the college, with 
one or two recommended additions, 
aimed at a better balance between 
humanities and _professional-voca- 
tional studies; each proposed closer 
integration of the humanities courses 
by means, for example, of inter- 
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departmental teaching assignments 
and closer agreement as to common 
ends. However, except for one, these 
plans did not seek to emancipate the 
humane studies from their vocational 
environment, to give them the dignity 
of an autonomous place in the cur- 
riculum. The claim of departments 
for their majors remained strong; 
there was no overwhelming desire to 
lose identity in the larger cause. 
Nevertheless, these plans were con- 
structive and sensible; any one of 
them would have been a substantial 
gain for education. 

One suggestion swung out of the 
conventional orbit; with radical forth- 
rightness it sought an identity and 
fullness for the humanistic disciplines 
equal to those enjoyed by the pro- 
fessional-vocational studies—a_ seri- 
ous return, in an uncongenial age, to 
studies concerned with intellectual, 
ethical, and aesthetic ends of man in 
society. The view expressed in it 
was that majors in English, philos- 
ophy, history, and languages should 
be abandoned, and that instead of 
the A. B. based on specialization in 
one of these departments, one degree 
in humanities be offered, the reward 
of a thorough, four-year discipline in 
these studies. This plan, like most 
of the others advanced, would allow 
almost no “elective” courses, but 
would provide choice of concentration 
in one department or another so that, 
in satisfying the humanities degree, 
the graduate would yet meet the 
requirements for a major integrated 
fully with relevant studies. The sug- 
gestion gained no appreciable support; 
overtly praised for its ideality, it was 
actually considered anachronistic, 
even teratogenic, likely to be frighten- 
ing to high-school graduates condi- 
tioned to extraordinarily uncritical 
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training in reading and writing. An 
alternate suggestion, that an A. B. in 
humanities be offered in addition to 
the extant majors, gained somewhat 
greater approval. 

Extra-mural support was not forth- 
coming; the experiment was not tried. 
However, the idea did not die. The 
serious thought and discussions of 
the committee led to independent 
action by the English department, 
resulting in proposals for changes in 
its curriculum that were solidly sup- 
ported by a large majority of the 
faculty. The result has been a cur- 
ricular pattern which shows promise 
of becoming a unified and respectable 
offering in humanities, and a way to 
more adequate integration of such 
studies with the professional-voca- 
tional curriculums. 


HE current catalogue headnote 

for English is an attempt to 
state the intellectual, ethical, and 
aesthetic ends of the liberal arts as 
they may be sought for through 
disciplined reading of literature in the 
right context. 


An education in Liberal Arts or 
Humanities is concerned chiefly . with 
man’s age-old efforts to achieve the 
fullest individual liberty consistent with 
the rights of others in society. It 
further explores and encourages kinds of 
satisfactions that contribute to a full and 
happy life. Philosophy seeks to embody 
man’s experience in systems of principle; 
history records the facts and interprets 
them. Literature seeks to re-create the 
full and varied experience of man in ways 
that make vivid the problems and satis- 
factions of living. These three ways of 
considering experience are then closely 
interrelated; no one can be adequate 
without the others. But history includes 
also such important bodies of thought as 
science, mathematics, economics, politics, 
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psychology and the fine arts. The 
English major sequence is therefore 
designed to give the student a sound and 
adequate schedule of studies in literature, 
philosophy, and history, and to encourage 
meaningful selection of important related 
matter. 


The thinking that led to this type 
of English major had its local begin- 
nings at the time of the great-books 
and philosophy-of-civilization experi- 
ments in the late forties, and was 
conditioned by a growing awareness 
of the serious irresponsibilities of high 
schools in the teaching of reading and 
comprehension. It was further chal- 
lenged by the weight of professional- 
vocational emphases, and stimulated 
by the discussions of the committee, 
which sought means of revitalizing 
the humanities. It was fortunate in 
having a substantial course of study 
in English literature as a foundation 
on which to build. 

The rationale for the English major 
was uncomplicated and clear. Beyond 
a junior one-year course in English 
literature organized on historical prin- 
ciples, it emphasized genres, and 
provided also figure courses in Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. This program was 
filled out with a course in the history 
of the language, and one in advanced 
writing. Recommended also, as 
sources of perspective back- 
ground, were British history and an 
introductory course in philosophy. 
These extra-departmental require- 
ments were minimal, and in the 
liberal-arts sense, inadequate. How- 
ever, the major, like its various 
counterparts in specialization, was 
planned on the assumption that the 
freshman and sophomore require- 
ments were sufficient for the ends of 
liberal-arts study. That it did pro- 
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vide an extension and refinement of 
these introductory studies was the 
consequence of the essential nature of 
literature, and not of the formal 
design or conduct of the program. 
Occupying a basic position as pre- 
requisite for the major, and con- 
tributing its part to underclass arts 
offerings, was a required sophomore 
course in types of literature. This 
was intended to provide under- 
lying critical positions for English 
majors; for the greater proportion of 
the student body it was the last 
contact with literature in any organ- 
ized way. It was satisfactory for 
many years, achieving a very respect- 
able preparation for advanced read- 
ings in literature. But no course can 
make demands much beyond the 
students’ level of acquired disciplines; 
gradually it became more and more 
apparent that high-school graduates, 
despite normal ability, were, with 
some exceptions, not ready for any- 
thing more than primary distinc- 
tions in genre. The course had to be 
adjusted to the simpler needs of 
reading comprehension, even after a 
year of freshman English. Obviously 
such a condition was harmful to both 
the English and liberal-arts programs. 
Moreover, there was now a special 
problem for the superior students, for 
little remained in the course to 
challenge their minds. The effect on 
advanced English courses was unmis- 
takable: the presentation of the novel, 
for example, had to be modified to 
include teaching of necessary critical 
principles; what had been done on the 
sophomore level now took up valuable 
time and generally discussion was 
slower, less penetrating, less satisfy- 
ing. Clearly the problems in this 
twofold structure needed solution, and 
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the analysis of the elements in the 
whole pattern during the ferment of 
committee discussions concerning 
humanities led to the current program. 
The first step was to define specific 
needs precisely. 

As the sophomore types course 
must be continued to provide help 
in reading and in understanding at 
least some distinctions in genre for 
the generality of students, a new 
course must be offered to provide 
critical bases for advanced literary 
study. This course ought to be 
intensive enough to lead to a signifi- 
cant grasp of literary form and 
meaning, and might well be broad 
enough to show the relationship of 
literature to other studies. As basic 
critical means were to be taught, why 
not in such a way as to be adequate 
for humane thought throughout the 
curriculum? If literature is an inten- 
sified re-creation of all of man’s 


experience, the criticism which deals 
with it must be closely relevant to all 


of life. The course then, must go 
deeper than casual culture, than 
reading merely to occupy leisure, than 
aestheticism. It must be constructed 
firmly on a base of philosophical 
principles, and organized in such a 
a way as to show historical progress 
and change in critical thought. 

This concept led naturally to two 
further positions. If English study 
could contribute this much to humane 
learning to its own great advantage, 
why not more by adding breadth to 
required related studies? There were 
ample free hours in the students’ 
programs, to be filled by them (often 
not wisely, despite advisement) with 
“electives.” Furthermore, if these 
things were done, might this not be a 
good time to shore up English offer- 
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ings—to make them more rich and 
representative, thus completing a 
comprehensive adjustment that would 
provide a sound, thorough, full dis- 
cipline in humanities for those who 
might want it, and a much better 
English major within it? Moreover, 
might it not provide, especially in 
the course in criticism, means for 
other departments to strengthen the 
liberal-arts knowledge of their more 
specialized students? These too, for 
the most part, had ample hours for 
electives. 


HE program approved by a 

large majority of the faculty in 
the spring of 1953 embodied every 
point in this rationale. The depart- 
ment was fortunate in an excellent 
balance among its senior members, 
each a specialist, but not narrowly 
so—one man essentially a_his- 
torical scholar, another with chiefly a 
critical background, and a third 
trained in comparative literature. 
Using these available types of knowl- 
edge more fully, the new program 
provided a wider and better balanced 
schedule of English studies. American 
literature gained a long overdue 
independence from the English litera- 
ture survey, thus making available 
neglected American culture and pro- 
viding an additional social-historical 
overview. Shakespeare now received 
a deserved full year of attention. 
Study in critical theory and practice 
in comedy and tragedy replaced 
modern drama. A course in European 
backgrounds of English literature (in 
no sense a “world literature’’ course) 
was planned carefully to present only 
specifically relevant matter, and to 
provide perspective in the larger 
context of Western culture. Alto- 
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gether the program achieved a better 
balance between the historical and 
genre approaches, a better repre- 
sentation of the whole of literature in 
English, and a more direct and 
satisfactory way for the student to 
understand his culture and himself in 
the pattern of Western civilization. 
Obviously this part of the program 
would improve the English major, 
but more breadth, both for it and 
for the larger liberal-arts objective, 
was gained by requiring logic, prob- 
lems in philosophy, and ethics, and 
making mandatory the course in 
British civilization. Asa choice must 
be made, ethics was required rather 
than aesthetics, because of its essential 
place in humane learning, its funda- 
mental position in the conflict and 
resolution which is the mark of 
almost all great literature, especially 
drama and the narrative forms. 
Aesthetics was part of the original 
proposal, but was left an elective. 
These requirements, added to the 
improved program in English studies, 
strengthened the major, and were a 
firm step towards a true humanities 
offering, but neither could be of much 
value to a student lacking the founda- 
tion of sound critical judgment, which 
must be provided in the sophomore 
year. This was added in the course 
called Principles of Literary Criticism. 
The course was not difficult to 
construct, for the body of criticism 
from Plato to the most recent thought 
is readily available. Beginning with 
a thorough examination of Plato’s 
intuitive-rational-ethical views and 
Aristotle’s penetrating discipline in 
formal analysis, the student reads 
and discusses, in a full year of 
application, criticism from the Ren- 
aissance to the present—Sidney, 
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Corneille, Dryden, Fielding, Hume, 
Lessing, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, Poe, Emerson, Arnold, Pater, 
Eliot, Richards, and Bukharin or a 
similar sequence. To avoid the ex- 
cesses of theory, discussion of prin-— 
ciples is alternated with exercise in 
practical criticism in a variety of 
genres. But judgment of more than 
literary texts is required. For exam- 
ple, the student writes papers in 
which Sanford and Holmes on freedom 
of speech, and Edwards and Woolman 
on intuitive religious experience, are 
to be examined by the principles of 
Plato’s Phaedrus. As much as pos- 
sible, he is given opportunity to 
develop his capacity to exercise intel- 
ligent judgment on all of the stuff of 
life, whether it be religious, political, 
ethical, aesthetic, social, or personal, 
especially as it appears in writings of 
a literary kind. He is led to a 
conscious awareness and control of 
the means of judgment and their 
precise, differentiated, and eclectic 
applications. With this foundation 
he can go into advanced study of 
almost any kind with a firm confidence 
in his power to ask the right kinds of 
questions in his search for the right 
answers. 

Whereas it was relatively easy to 
construct the course itself, part of 
the problem was to put it into the 
curriculum so that all students cap- 
able of it would be enrolled, and 
those demonstrating ability at the 
end of regular freshman studies might 
still choose to go into it. Further, 
it was clear that high-school gradu- 
ates, no matter how good their 
records, were distressingly alike in 
the meagerness and shallowness of 
their reading. This condition, com- 
bined with the fact that disciplines 
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in criticism cannot be developed 
readily in a literary vacuum, led to 
an arrangement wherein the extant 
sophomore course in literature (which 
consists of readings in the short story, 
essay, novel, biography, drama, and 
lyric poetry) usually precedes study 
in criticism. 

The plan is simple and effective. 
Entering Freshmen who rank very 
high in placement tests in English are 
excused from the regular freshman 
course, and are put directly into 
sophomore literature. For their 
second year, they go into criticism, 
having now a fairly adequate acquaint- 
ance with literature. Regularly placed 
students who do exceptionally well 
in the first year in reading and writing 
may choose to go into criticism in 
place of the usual sophomore litera- 
ture course. Any other student with 
a good record may elect the course 
after two years of college. All English 
majors must take criticism, whether 
they fit into these patterns or not; 
generally those who are not in these 
two groups are not much interested 
either in English or in the humanities. 
Those in the superior groups do not 
necessarily go in these directions, nor 
is persuasion used to direct their 
choice. Whatever they may wish to 
emphasize in their educations, they 
will be more effective in their work, 
and surely better human beings and 
citizens, for having gained firm intel- 
lectual, ethical, and aesthetic grounds 
of judgment. 


HE plan is now near the end of 
the second year of trial, and it is 
possible to begin to assess its effective- 
ness and shortcomings, and to con- 
sider ways of improving it. The 
reaction to the English major as a 
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whole has been definite. In the first 
year, the number of students electing 
English studies increased from six 
to nineteen; there has been no 
decrease in the second year. Some 
of these students indicated that their 
decision was based on the catalogue 
description of the new English 
requirements, which seemed to them 
to promise a full liberal-arts discipline. 
In particular, the course in criticism 
has been marked by great interest and 
enthusiasm. In its second year some 
sixteen students were required to take 
it by reason of placement or choice 
of the English major, but enrollment 
was twenty-five. In the course are 
students specializing or planning to 
specialize in economics, mathematics, 
philosophy, psychology, French, biol- 
ogy, history, and English. The class 
is competent, alive, a pleasure to 
teach. It is testimony that young 
people in college can be deeply aware 
of the demanding problems of man as 
individual and of man in society, and 
that, although most of them must 
spend much time to prepare them- 
selves vocationally, they want to 
fulfill their privileges and responsi- 
bilities as citizens in a free society. 
The whole rationale seems to stand 
as a model for a stronger, more vital 
kind of humanities program than has 
been typical in late years in the small 
colleges. But improvements, both in 
the plan and in the use of it by the 
college as a whole, are possible and 
desirable. Within the department, 
current proposals aim at a major with 
the best balance possible, chiefly by 
the addition of a course in contem- 
porary literature. It would be better 
also if further studies in history, 
political science, philosophy, and per- 
[Continued on page 341) 


General Education at the 
Graduate Level 


By ERNEST R. HILGARD 


Modification of the Ph.D. Program 


E ARE in an era of healthy 
self-criticism in education. 
Thus far most of the -atten- 


tion has centered upon undergraduate 
programs, but rumblings are being 
heard in our graduate schools as well. 
Graduate schools serve multiple func- 
tions, just as undergraduate colleges 
do. They train professional men 
(doctors, lawyers, engineers), they 
train research specialists (physicists, 
astronomers, anthropologists, philolo- 
gists), and they train teaching scholars. 
Many of the criticisms of our graduate 
schools are directed at the training 
given for teaching, since a substantial 
number of both M. A. and Ph. D. 
candidates end up as teachers. The 
threatened shortage of teachers as a 
consequence of our population upsurge 
makes serious consideration of the 
teacher-training function imperative. 

Abstract discussions of graduate 
training tend to accept a stereotyped 
picture of the Ph. D. program, 
neglecting the variety of things stu- 
dents earning advanced degrees do. 
They are all graduate students, what- 
ever advanced degrees they are earn- 
ing, and however the university 
classifies them for administrative 
purposes. The stereotyped program 
for the Ph. D. consists of a highly 
specialized major, a supporting minor, 


reading knowledge of French and 
German, a dissertation heavy with 
the apparatus of scholarship, and the 
inevitable doctoral oral. Much of 
this does not apply at all to the many 
fifth-year programs that are essentially 
extensions of undergraduate training, 
or to the separately administered 
professional schools. Even in the 
Ph. D. program itself there are many 
variations, not only from university 
to university, but from department 
to department within a university. 

Let us simplify the discussion by 
concentrating on Ph. D. training. It 
has at least five components, of which 
only the first three are generally 
recognized. These are: 


1. The major field with an emphasis upon 
some sub-specialty, culminating in the 
dissertation 

. The minor, usually as a technical field 
bolstering the major, for example, 
mathematics for a physics major, 
physiology for a psychology major, or 
classics for an English major 

. Reading knowledge of French- and 
German (with occasionally some sub- 
stitute for one of these) 

. Training for professional service. For 
many Ph. D. candidates this takes the 
form of apprentice teaching; for some, 
as in clinical psychology, a service 
internship is required. 

. General education. By this I mean 
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the continuation of reading, discussion, 
and participation in forms of scholarly 
and cultural activities having no direct 
bearing upon the field of specialization. 


Each of these five components of 
advanced training has problems of its 
own, and I am exercising some 
restraint in confining my comments 
to the fifth one. They are all inter- 
related, of course, because they all 
impinge upon the student who 
emerges as the product of the Ph. D. 
program. 

It is a common practice in educa- 
tional circles to blame all our troubles 
on education at lower levels. If the 
high school did its job, the college 
could do better; if the college did its 
job, the graduate school could go 
more comfortably about its business. 
One theory of general education is 
that it is something to get out of the 
way early in the educational career, 
perhaps not later than the sophomore 
year in college. Then the student 
can go on to his specialization, com- 
fortable in the thought that he has 
had a_ well-rounded education. I 
suppose most graduate deans believe 
general education to be the function of 
the college, not the graduate school. 

An alternative conception of gen- 
eral education is that it is not some- 
thing that gets completed, but is a 
kind of learning that should be 
continuous. General education as- 
sumes that every specialization is 
carried on against a background of 
broader knowledge. We start general 
education early in order to open up 
new vistas and to provide background 
for further learning. Why should we 
ever close the windows on these new 
vistas? Instead, perhaps we should 
insist upon continuous re-examination 
and reinterpretation of the fields of 
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knowledge, following the recommen- 
dation of the mathematician Hada- 
mard to gain new insights by “looking 
aside” from our specialties. 


HERE are two major obstacles 
at present to continuing general 
education at the graduate level. The 
first of these obstacles is the sheer 
pressure of time required to master 
the technical problems within the 
field of specialization. The situation, 
which is serious enough in view of the 
acceleration of knowledge, is aggra- 
vated by unrealistic demands made 
by departmental faculties. They 
sometimes insist upon “‘examination- 
passing” knowledge in a variety of 
loosely related sub-fields, represented 
by the interests of individual staff 
members, instead of emphasizing a 
“problem-solving” acquaintance with 
the major field in the light of the 
candidate’s specialized objectives. 
The second obstacle to continuing 
general education at the graduate 
level is the paucity of appropriate 
courses. The graduate student who 
wishes to make his initial acquaint- 
ance with a field new to him often 
finds that he must sit through a large 
introductory course designed for under- 
graduates. In such a course he may 
find himself at a competitive dis- 
advantage because the younger stu- 
dents are readier than he to tolerate 
short daily assignments, more alert 
to the teacher’s idiosyncrasies, and 
cleverer on weekly quizzes. Or, if a 
teacher of an advanced course is 
willing to waive prerequisites, the 
graduate student seeking breadth 
finds himself in a course in which 
the other students are specialists, 
with a common background and 
vocabulary alien to him. 
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In order to meet the second obstacle 
to general education for graduate 
students, we have begun at Stanford, 
on a trial basis, a series of Graduate 
Division Special Courses, open with- 
out prerequisites to graduate stu- 
dents, and designed especially for the 
non-specialist. A three-year experi- 
ment with these courses began in the 
the fall of 1954, aided by a grant from 
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being kept of the enrollments and 
the sources of the students, so that 
the total program can be appraised 
following the experimental period. It 
should be mentioned that some com- 
parable courses for the non-specialist 
already exist outside the program, so 
that the absence of representation 
of some major departments, such as 
English, does not mean an absence of 


the Carnegie Corporation. If these any offering in those fields. 
TABLE I 
Departmental 
Course Title Affiliation 
Introduction to the History of Chemistry 


Science and Human 
Introduction to Contemporary American Life. . . 


(For students from abroad) 


Introduction to American Higher Education.... 
Philosophy of Language...................... 
Masterpieces of Greek Literature in English..... 


Contemporary Literature in Its Major Themes 


The Nature of American Society............... 
Economics and the Social Sciences............. 
Psychology of Problem-Solving and Thinking... 
Geography and Contemporary World Problems 


courses prove successful enough, we 
hope that their value will be recog- 
nized by departments so that the 
pressure for spending too much time 
on specialization may be relaxed. 

The range of offerings under this 
program is indicated in Table I by the 
course titles and the affiliation of the 
professor offering each course. Under 
the terms of the grant, the depart- 
ment is reimbursed for the time spent 
by the professor in the conduct of this 
course, and the courses are offered 
directly by the Graduate Division. 
The courses are not all offered at 
once, and not all are offered every 
year. These details are available in 
the Announcement of Courses and are 
irrelevant here. 

There is no assurance that all 
courses will have sufficient clientéle to 
justify continuing them. Records are 


Foreign student adviser 


Music 


Economics 

Geography 
NOTHER experimental program 
in broadening graduate educa- 
tion is designed for a more limited 
group of students. This is the Grad- 
uate Honors Program in Humanities, 
supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
This program was undertaken in 
1953-54 as the first year of a five- 
year experiment. Those who under- 
take a Ph. D. under this program will 
receive a degree designated as History 
and Humanities, Philosophy and 
Humanities, Spanish and Humanities, 
or some similar degree combining the 
humanities with a departmental major. 
The purpose is to provide more 
breadth than is usually possible 
without losing the endorsement of the 
regular departments. Initsfirst year, 
ten students, one majoring in English, 
three in French, one in German, one 


and Romanic 
languages 
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in history, two in philosophy, one in 
Spanish, and one in speech and 
drama, undertook to work toward 
their Ph. D. degrees in this program. 

There are special seminars which 
run for two years during the candi- 
date’s training, concurrently with his 
departmental major. One of the new 
seminars, The Western Traditions, 
covers in six quarters a wide range of 
reading, from the classical period to 
the present. The second, entitled 
Basic Humanistic Problems, runs 
through the academic year, and deals 
with the specific functions of the 
various humanistic disciplines, the 
function of a university, and the 
meaning of education. 

These seminars are open, as general- 
education courses, to selected students 
not working for the joint degree. A 
dozen students, not in the degree 
program, took advantage of one or 
more seminars. They came from the 
fields of art, education, English, 
French, philosophy, social science, 
and speech and drama. 

The stir that is being felt through- 
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out education is also being felt in 
its most reactionary and tradition- 
bound segment—the Ph. D. program. 
The suggestion is offered that general 
education is not something to be 
completed and left behind, but is 
rather something to be continued 
along with specialized training. While 
there are obstacles to general educa- 
tion at the graduate level (the candi- 
date is already overworked, and most 
general-education offerings are unsuit- 
able), these obstacles can be met, the 
first by revision of departmental 
requirements and the second by 
better offerings. 

Two Stanford programs in general 
education at the graduate level are 
described. The first consists of non- 
prerequisite courses designed for the 
student who is not specializing in the 
field of the course. The second is 
a broadened training opportunity for 
Ph. D. candidates in the humanities. 
These programs, while promising, are 
young, and they will have to be 
evaluated after there has been more 
experience with them. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 6] 


On Reorientation of Colleges 
for Negroes 


By E. C. HARRISON 


Implications of the Changing Cultural Situation 


ORE than ever before, 
Negro colleges, like other 
educational institutions for 


Negroes, have become centers of 
national interest, largely because of 
their involvement i in the legal battles 


which culminated in the Supreme 
Court decision of May 17, 1954, 
declaring racial segregation in schools 
unconstitutional. There is a tendency 
to overlook the fact that this is a 
reflection of a social change involving 
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the transition of the Negro from 
a folk culture to the general culture; 
from marginal participation to total 
participation in American life. This 
brings into focus a fundamental ques- 
tion: In view of the emerging socio- 
cultural status of the Negro, what 
should be the réle of Negro colleges? 

These colleges came into existence 
to serve a racial group which was 
only one step removed from slavery. 
Their programs were set up for and 
in an isolated cultural group, whose 
participation in the total culture was 
marginal. Negroes, in other words, 
constituted an inferior caste, and 
their educational institutions reflected 
the characteristics of a caste system. 
A recent book lists three of these 
characteristics as follows: caste mem- 
bership lasting for life, maintenance 
of the ritual of avoidance, and caste 
determination of occupations.’ In 
the following paragraph, these will 
be described as they apply to the 
Negro college. 

Since caste membership lasts for 
life, publicly supported colleges were 
established for Negroes only, and, 
once established, were expected to be 
maintained exclusively for Negroes 
for the duration of their existence. 
Within this framework, maintenance 
of the ritual of avoidance has operated 
almost automatically. As a means 
of reducing conflicts and frustration, 
Negroes were forced to have as few 
contacts as possible with the general 
culture. In the colleges, faculty and 
staff members formed their own 
professional organizations, such as 
the American Teachers’ Association, 
the American Association of Business 
Officers, and the Conference of Presi- 


1Merrill, Francis E., and Eldredge, H. W. 
Culture and Society: an Introduction to Soci- 
ology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 
Pp. 259-63. 
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dents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. 
It is also significant that Negroes 
engaging in research have confined 
their studies to problems involving 
the Negro, neglecting the problems 
of the total culture. Unfortunately, 
many graduate schools have encour- 
aged this practice. Finally, since 
caste determines occupation, the 
Negro colleges have operated almost 
exclusively to serve the needs of 
Negroes as a separate group. Negroes 
wanted to learn to write, so Negro 
colleges trained teachers; they had a 
craft heritage, so Negro colleges 
provided training in skilled trades; 
there was a need for Negro business 
establishments to serve the Negro 
economy, so provisions were made for 
teaching business subjects. 

An analysis of the present social 
scene shows that America is passing 
through a period of socio-cultural 
transition, owing, among other things, 
to its international involvement, 
industrial changes, and trend toward 
mass education. A significant aspect 
of this transition has been the change, 
already mentioned, of the relationship 
of the Negro to the general culture of 
American life. Since the First World 
War, and especially since the Second 
World War, Negroes have been 
increasingly exposed to new patterns 
of behavior and new modes of 
thought, as barriers of isolation 
crumbled under the impact of inter- 
national tension, mass education, 
expanding industrialism, and the 
reaffirmation of the American Creed. 
Their social gains are now consider- 
able. They are accepted in educa- 
tional institutions formerly closed to 
them, and in professional and learned 
societies; they participate actively in 
legal, judicial, and administrative 
affairs at the local, state, and inter- 
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national levels; they are employed 
in research sponsored by major manu- 
facturing companies; they are ac- 
cepted in organized labor, even at 
the policy-making level; and their 
purchasing power has increased. 
These changes suggest that the 
function of Negro colleges should now 
be to facilitate the merging of Negroes 
into American culture, and that their 
programs should be designed to help 
Negro youth acquire the outlook, 
skills, and knowledge for effective 
living as members of the American 
economy. To this end, they must 
be helped to develop a value system 
consistent with the democratic creed, 
and must be led to accept the 
principle that what is good for 
America is good for Negroes. More- 
over, the general welfare should serve 
as a basis for judgement in social 
participation at the local, state, and 
national levels, rather than the 
principle of the “Negro Cause.” 
E. L. Tatum describes this principle 
as follows: 
. . . the independent Negro voter has 
believed that he was practicing discrimi- 
nating judgment when he subjected the 
party, its platform, and its candidates to 
what he considered the ultimate test, 
namely: Will the “Negro Cause” be 
etter served by giving his support to this 
party and its candidates or to some 
other?. . . The charge could be raised 
that the test does less than full credit to 
the persons using it, in that it ignores and 
does violence to the democratic concept. 
As American citizens exercising the 
privileges of the ballot, they owe a duty 
to the republic and their fellow citizens 
to support those instrumentalities and 
persons who by character and fitness 
have shown themselves best able to serve 
the whole interest.” 


*Tatum, E. L. The Changed Political Thought 
of the Negro, 1915-19g0._ New York: Exposition 
ress, 1951. p. 170. 
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KILLS and knowledge are neces- 

sary for pursuing successfully a 
vocation consistent with social de- 
mands and aptitude. Generally, col- 
leges for Negroes have stressed teacher 
education. In commenting on educa- 
tional programs in land-grant colleges, 
the Advisory Committee on Education 
stated: “By far the predominant 
emphasis in all Negro land-grant 
colleges is teacher education.’ A 
recent survey of Negro colleges 
revealed that more than §0 per cent 
of the students enrolled were prepar- 
ing for teaching.t This finding was 
further reinforced by the Time survey, 
which showed that 60 per cent of 
Negro college graduates were engaged 
in teaching.’ This tendency has evi- 
dently been influenced both by actual 
employment opportunities and by 
the Negro youth’s feeling of insecurity 
when seeking employment outside 
the professions in which Negroes have 
traditionally been employed. 

It is generally accepted as true that 
Negroes have experienced consider- 
able difficulty in entering professions 
other than that of teaching. Conse- 
quently, in an effort to be practical, 
Negro colleges have not been much 
concerned with nonteaching profes- 
sions, and Negro students have been 
reluctant to prepare for such pro- 
fessions, despite the fact that employ- 
ment barriers are crumbling continu- 
ally. One of the most important 
causes of this reluctance is the feeling 
of insecurity which has already been 

[Continued on page 342] 


%Advisory Committee on Education. Special 
Problems of Negro Education. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1939. 


P- 
4Address by F. G. Clark, President of Southern 
University, at the Conference of Presidents of Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges, October 21, 1952. 
SHavemann, E., and West, P.S. They Went to 
College. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1952. p. 195. 


The Teaching of Oriental Philos- 
ophy in the American College 


By EDWARD C. KOLLMAN 


The Key Question Is That of Attitude 


( in various aspects of 
Oriental philosophy have been 
taught in the large universities 

of the Western world for more than 

a century, and there has always been 

some interest in Oriental thought, but 

this has seldom been more than the 
specialized interest of the man of 
learning. Certainly Oriental philos- 
ophy does not form part of the 
general program for a liberal educa- 
tion, as a survey of the catalogues of 
institutions of higher learning will 
show, at any rate for North America. 

In England and France, the pattern 
has been somewhat different. Not 
that there were general-education 
courses in Oriental philosophy along 
with other courses in the culture of 

Asia; this pattern is only in its 

formative stages, and has not yet 

emerged clearly in any Western col- 
lege programs. However, the interest 
in Oriental cultures has had a broader 
base among educated Englishmen and 
Frenchmen than among other Western 
people, such as those of North Amer- 
ica. During the nineteenth century 
and much of the twentieth, England 
and France, in their capacities as 
administrators of far-flung colonial 
empires, were brought into contact 
with Oriental cultures and thought 
on other than purely academic levels. 
This wider contact never reached the 


point where it was deemed advisable 
to include a course or courses in 
Oriental philosophy in programs lead- 
ing to the Bachelor’s degree. How- 
ever, the larger base of interest 
probably had, and probably still does 
have, a considerable part to play in 
the recognition by the British Govern- 
ment of the desire for self-expression 
among the peoples of India and 
Burma. Be that as it may, the place 
of a course in Oriental philosophy in 
the curriculum of the liberal-arts 
institution has been until now the 
expression of a special interest on the 
part of some professor or an integral 
part of a specialized program in 
comparative philology or some such 
highly specialized field of academic 
interest. At the present time, the 
place of a course in Oriental philos- 
ophy in the college academic program 
is on a different level from that just 
described. With that change in level 
there have come into focus problems 
in the teaching of such a course. 

In order to mark off the area of 
discussion, the first task is to stipulate 
the limits of meaning of the terms 
“Oriental” and “philosophy.” The 
term “Oriental” has had two connota- 
tions in the history of the relations 
between European and American cul- 
tures and those of the rest of the 
world. The difference between them 
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has been aptly stated by Madam 


Pandit, former Indian Ambassador 
to the United States and President of 
the United Nations Assembly.! She 
remarks that in the past the peoples 
of the East were “mere statistics” to 
be exploited by the enterprising 
Westerner. There was very little 
attention given to the contributions 
of these older civilizations, and almost 
a total ignorance of the ways of life 
of the peoples of Asia. This is the 
meaning of the term for a so-called 
old China hand. 

The other meaning given to the 
term “Oriental” has slowly come to 
the fore, until today it is beginning 
to thrust itself upon the mind of the 
Westerner. This meaning includes 


the characteristics of the cultures of 
Asia, characteristics that are to be 
treated on their own terms just as 
much as Western characteristics have 
been treated in the history of Western 


culture. Madam Pandit makes it 
quite clear that if there is to be any 
peace and friendship between East 
and West, then all Westerners must 
learn to respect the cultures of 
awakening Asia and Africa. The term 
“Oriental” must command respect, 
just as in the past “Western” com- 
manded respect, even though that 
respect was often obtained through 
force and domination. Thus, the 
term “Oriental” does not mean the 
bizarre, the mysterious in a romantic 
setting, the quaint childlike ways of 
peoples too simple to know that they 
are being exploited, or an apathetic 
or unwilling populace whose uncivil- 
ized nature justifies the imposition 
of Western doctrines by invading 
“missionaries of the truth.” 

At the present time the teaching of 
any Oriental studies presents special 


1F lair, August, 1950, p. 84. 
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problems that go beyond interest in 
knowledge for its own sake, the 
interest of the pure scholar and 
academician. Such teaching must be 
directed to fostering an understanding 
of the interests of the peoples of Asia. 
It is no longer a purely academic 
issue confined to a small circle of 
specialists, or a cataloguing and 
systematizing of dates in various 
fields of enquiry, such as folklore. 
The teaching of such courses now 
involves the presentation of the 
thoughts and ideas of Asiatic peoples 
as expressions of live cultures which 
demand the respect of the Westerner. 
That there is a spirit of cultural 
independence in most of Asia is borne 
out not only by events in Communist 
China, but also in those areas where 
the Westerner still has free access to 
the daily lives of the people. F. S. C. 
Northrup reports on this independence 
in a paper on “Asian Mentality and 
United States Foreign Policy,” which 
was written as the result of extensive 
travel in Asia under the auspices of 
the Wenner-Gren Foundation and 
published in the July, 1951 issue of 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. He notes 
that the tendency of the Asian to 
look with suspicion upon all overtures 
from either Europe or America has 
its roots in a history of imperialistic 
domination by Western powers, which 
has only recently come to an end. 
Hence, any belittling of the inde- 
pendent aspirations of Asian peoples, 
or the presentation of Western thought 
as the only valid thought, will prob- 
ably be looked upon as another 
instance of imperialistic domination. 
As Northrup remarks, “The Asians 
want things from America and from 
the West but they have learned from 
experience that the West ties strings 
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to its gifts.”? Thus, if Oriental 
philosophy is to be taught as part of 
the liberal-arts program of a college 
or university, then the question of 
attitude toward that philosophy will 
be a key question in the development 
of the American student’s under- 
standing of the aspirations and 
cultures of the peoples of Asia. Of 
course, one could take the self- 
righteous attitude in philosophy, as 
some administrators and diplomats 
have done in international relations. 
However, such an attitude makes a 
course in Oriental philosophy a useless 
addition to a curriculum and commits 
one to the exportation of a dogma. 
In this day of Asian awakening, such 
an approach will only add to the 
violence which has already taken 
place. 


T HAS been noted already that 
the key question in the teaching 


of Oriental philosophy is that of 
attitude. This leads to the most 
difficult aspect of the teaching of such 
a course, the interpretation to be 
given to the term “philosophy.” In 
a good many philosophical circles, 
what passes for philosophy in the 
various universities of India would 
be looked upon as more properly 
folklore and myth. Analysis is held 
by a great many European and 
American philosophers to be the 
principal activity in the philosophic 
enterprise. For some it has become 
an end in itself, and for these the 
emphasis of most Indian philosophers 
upon synthesis and the attempt to 
use the results of analysis as a means 
for going beyond the symbolic expres- 


*Northrup, F. S. C. “Asian Mentality and 
United States Foreign Policy,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 


July, 1951, p. 126. 
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sion to a transcending reality is 
pointless. Then, too, it is not extrav- 
agant to say that the predominant 
professional type of philosophy today 
in North America, if not elsewhere, 
is naturalism, and this poses a prob- 
lem in the teaching of Oriental 
philosophy for an understanding and 
appreciation of the cultural contribu- 
tions of the peoples of Asia. The 
naturalist confines the philosophic 
enterprise to the explanation of the 
external world, including man, by the 
scientific methods of hypothesis, 
observation, and experimentation. 
However, much Oriental philosophy 
is based on feeling and intuition; 
there is an appeal to non-intellectual 
methods, such as sympathy and 
appreciation, as well as to the more 
rigid intellectual methods of rational 
analysis and empirical reference. 
This wider appeal by Oriental 
philosophy highlights another funda- 
mental difference in tendency between 
philosophy in the West and philosophy 
in the Orient. Western philosophy 
is the concern of professionals who in 
many instances aspire to be classified 
as scientists. Philosophy in the West 
is university philosophy, just as 
physics is university physics. On the 
other hand, Oriental philosophy is 
basically a philosophy of life as a 
whole and not just a_ theoretical 
discipline of university specialists. 
The pragmatists in contemporary 
Western philosophy probably are an 
exception to this contrast. There are 
many more contrasting tendencies 
between the main streams of Western 
philosophy and Oriental philosophy, 
but there are also similar tendencies. 
These were highlighted by the second 
East-West Philosophers’ Conference 
held in 1949 at the University of 
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Hawaii But the important conclu- 
sion to be drawn from any such study 
in terms of the teaching of a course 
in Oriental philosophy is that there 
can be no exclusive assertion as to 
what philosophy is. Hence, with 
respect to the term “philosophy,” 
there should be no fixed limit of 
meaning within the context of the 
course in Oriental philosophy. In- 
stead, the course should provide an 
understanding of what philosophy is 
in terms of the self-expression of 
Asian peoples as revealed through 
the thoughts of their philosophers, 
both ancient and modern. In other 
words, the limits of meaning of the 
term “philosophy” as interpreted by 
the peoples of the Orient are to be 
sought for, not asserted by imposition 
from without. As to whether there 


are limits of meaning of the term that 
cut across both Eastern and Western 
philosophy, that is a problem for a 


course, possibly in world philosophy, 
that may well lie far in the future, 
when Asian suspicion of the West has 
lost its sharp edge. 

The writer does not wish to take a 
position as to the correct view of 
what philosophy is and should be. 
That is not the question at hand. 
The important issue is the attitude 
that is to motivate the teaching of 
courses in Oriental philosophy which 
are to be included in the departments 
of philosophy in the colleges and 
universities of the United States. 
Some teachers of philosophy might 
rather make such a course part of a 
larger course in an_ independent 
humanities section of the curriculum, 
but it would not be a course in 


2For a report of the proceedings of this confer- 
ence, see Moore, Charles A., editor. Philosophy 
East and West. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1951. 
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Oriental philosophy. If a course in 
Oriental philosophy is to be taught, 
then the question of how philosophy 
is to be regarded is a problem for 
the philosophy department. 


OW is the course in Oriental 

philosophy to meet these prob- 
lems of attitude in teaching? First, 
if the purpose of the course is to be 
broader than purely academic or 
professional, and if it defines 
“Oriental” in approximately the way 
suggested here, then it would seem 
that it cannot be taught as a strict 
discipline. This does not mean that 
there should be loose thinking or that 
a systematic approach is to be ignored, 
nor does it mean that the academic 
standards of the scholar are to be 
abandoned. It means that the course 
should be taught as an exploratory 
exercise in the meanings of philosophy 
on its own terms in the Oriental 
connotation. Critical analysis in such 
a course should be a means of com- 
parative study to obtain an under- 
standing of the thought and cultures 
of Asian peoples, and not an end in 
itself which reduces all expressions of 
the Oriental philosopher to its own 
exclusive terms of uniformity of 
thought. The course should be 
taught as a discipline in open-minded- 
ness, so that it can help to bring about 
an age of peace and friendship. If, 
instead, the criteria of judgment are 
to be solely Western, then the course 
will probably help to widen the 
present political differences to the 
point of complete intolerance on all 
cultural levels of intercourse, for the 
peoples of Asia will assert their 
cultural independence to the point of 
provincialism rather than accept cul- 
tural domination. 
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Second, the course should be 
planned, both in content and method, 
primarily to ‘meet the educational 
needs of the undergraduate not com- 
mitted necessarily to a major in 
philosophy. This means that it 
should be taught as a course in the 
history of ideas, on the assumption 
that the college-educated American 
should be aware of a philosophical 
tradition and development that does 
not begin with the Greeks and end 
with the Americans. 

Third, if the course is to bring 
about an awareness of a living 
philosophical movement that lies out- 
side the Western tradition, then it is 
important that the student should be 
aware of the peculiar ways of thinking 
of his own tradition. Hence, the 


course in Oriental philosophy is no 
substitute for the history of Western 
philosophy. Instead, it should follow 
upon a course in Western philosophy 


so as to enable the student to realize 
both the contrasting and the similar 
characteristics and thereby broaden 
his horizon of understanding. In 
terms of curriculum planning this 
means that the course in Oriental 
philosophy should probably be offered 
on a junior or senior level, since the 
history of Western philosophy is 
generally offered on the sophomore 
level in most American institutions. 
Fourth, if the course is to broaden 
the student’s horizon of understand- 
ing, then the over-all planning of the 
teaching and work in the course 
should be in the form of a pre- 
requisite for any further study, 
academically or otherwise, in com- 
parative philosophy. This means 
that it should not be a course in 
comparative philosophy but should 
present the material and the outlook 
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materials for comparative study on 
the next level of evaluation. So far 
there have been few attempts aca- 
demically to go beyond the separate 
evaluations of Western philosophy 
and Oriental philosophy. If the 
course is to be a prerequisite for 
future attempts at comparative study, 
then in outlook it should be taught 
sympathetically but not reverently, 
in its living setting, as an expression 
of the cultures of the Asian peoples. 
The view of comparative philosophy 
is that philosophy is rooted in every 
culture and system of thought, since 
there is inexhaustible knowledge and 
a seemingly endless variety of expres- 
sions of man’s mind and imagination. 
To adopt the phraseology of the late 
Professor Pratt, the course in Oriental 
philosophy should give the lie to the 
principle on which the curriculums of 
most American colleges and univer- 
sities have been planned, namely, 
nothing East of Suez. However, it 
should also give the lie to the opposing 
principle: nothing West of Suez. 
Finally, there is the problem of tne 
training of the instructor for such a 
course. Should he have done major 
work on the research level in some 
aspect of Oriental philosophy? Should 
he have a good reading knowledge of 
one or more of the languages in order 
that there can be original textual 
criticism? Should he have studied 
at one of the universities, say of India 
or of Japan, or even of China if this 
can be done again in the near future? 
These, of course, would be ideal 
conditions. However, there are a 
very limited number of individuals 
who can meet all of these conditions, 
and not all of them are really essential. 
[Continued on page 341) 


The Workshop Idea Exported 


By ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 


An Experiment in General Education Continued 


E workshop idea can make 
a start, at least, under con- 
servative auspices. There is 
no question as to which system, 
workshop or lecture, will win out in 
the end. The need today is to make 
that start.1. This was my conclusion 
in a previous paper. The workshop 
idea has made a start, now, in 
Holland. This was at a summer 
session of the Universities of the 
Netherlands, in 1952. The session 
was held in the delightful old uni- 
versity ,town of Leiden, and the 
general topic was “Eastern and 
Western World.” The workshop was 
meant to function as “a meeting 
place where persons from various 
parts of the world could exchange 
information, opinions and experi- 
ences.” 

The organizers of the course tried 
to find how best to bring about this 
exchange of opinions. They thought 
that such an exchange, in the words 
of the vice-chairman, G. W. Locher, 
should not “be limited to incidental 
personal talks but should form one 
of the most essential parts of the 
program.” Therefore they “worked 
out a system of discussion groups as 
functional elements of the session.” 
It is the place and manner of working 


1“ An Experiment in Teaching Social Sciences,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epvucation, XXIV (October, 
1953), p. 362. [The author has not read proof; letters 
sent to three previous addresses were unanswered.] 


of these discussion groups, or work- 
shops, that we shall describe here. 

The members of the course, inci- 
dentally, came from 16 countries— 
from Europe, from Asia (India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Iraq, 
Japan), from Africa, and from the 
United States and Canada. The 
lecturers and staff members also 
came from more than a few countries. 
This means that the workshop idea 
will be exported to at least some of 
these many countries, for the session 
was very successful. 

The writer presents this report as 
an “insider,” for he was a discussion 
adviser, one of three officially 
appointed. But he was also in a 
very real sense an “outsider,” for he 
was an American citizen working 
in a Dutch university. He saw 
things therefore from two vantage 
points, one that of an organizer, the 
other that of an observer. This 
report, the product of such divided 
vision, combines in itself both the 
inside and outside points of view. 
From the inside, the reporter writes 
as a participant in the making of 
important decisions and as one, 
therefore, who went through the ups 
and downs that go with the making 
(and the not-making) of particular 
decisions. From the outside, he 
reports as one who saw things with a 
different background and from a 
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different point of view. This “two- 
in-one”’ outlook meant that he could 
be at the same time planner, critic, 
and proselytizer. 

Let us turn from the reporter to 
the local scene. Universities, just 
like any other institutions, have their 
own histories and traditions; national 
educational systems likewise have 
roots that go far back. The Dutch 
universities, which have long and 
distinguished histories, show some 
of the bad points as well as the good 
points of adherence to tradition. As 
in most other European universities, 
the lecture method has assumed the 
status of a system. And as in most 
set and crystallized systems, the 
adherence to tradition is so much 
demanded that there can be little 
real examination either of the tradi- 
tion or of the merits of the system. 


NIVERSITIES, when they do 


advance in educational method, 
do so more because of the willingness 
of their professors (or of some of them) 
to examine the relevance of old 
traditions and of traditional methods 
than because of any supply of money. 
In the experiment to be reported on, 
for instance, there was a reasonable 
amount of financial starvation. Cer- 
tainly this Dutch summer session 
was not backed by thousands of 
guilders or dollars. But the com- 
mittee which decided the policy of 
this course was made up of members, 
forward-looking and venturesome; the 
persons in charge of the day-to-day 
working of the course were willing 
and anxious to try new things. That 
is why its history teaches us much 
in the details. That it could develop 
so successfully in the brief space of 
two years teaches us how much a 
small group of persons can accomplish 
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when its members are open to new 
ideas and suggestions. 

The 1952 topic of the course was 
the same as that of the previous year. 
The writer was on the staff also in 
1951, so that both he and the topic 
(‘Eastern and Western World’’) had 
already been tried. In both years 
the assignment of this fonctionnaire 
was to organize workshops (small 
discussion groups), but the 1952 
experiment was the more successful 
because there was the experience of 
the previous year to learn from. 

After the 1951 session the writer 
prepared a report for the chairman 
of the course in which some nine 
points were made. These were sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Use every device possible to develop 
in the student members (from the 
start) a feeling of belonging to a 
group; to this end everyone must know 
everyone else as soon as possible. 

. One individual should be given clear 
responsibility for seeing to the suc- 
cessful organization of the discussion 
periods. 

. Discussion policies should be decided 
on the basis of a_well-formulated 
philosophy of education for the course. 

. Assuming the approval of a workshop 
plan, then the real leaders of the small 
groups should not be appointed but 
should be elected “by their peers.” 
There can be, however, some manipu- 
lation of the chance method of 
assigning places in the workshops. 

. There was too much planned this year. 
Next year let the students plan a 
goodly number of their own evenings 
and also cut down on the number of 
lectures. 

. It would be educationally (and 
financially) desirable to have a longer 
summer session—either one term of 
four or five weeks or two terms of 
three weeks each.? 


*Both years the sessions lasted three weeks. 
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7. To have a larger student enrollment, 
it is necessary to use advertising, and 
more than one kind. 

. Travel schoiarships (as from England 
or France to Holland) should be 
offered; this is in itself good adver- 
tising for very little outlay of money. 

g. There should be some speakers from 
the East. 


T IS relevant to give this summary 

here because most of the points 
were acted on, as we shall see in 
detail later. To quote again from 
the section of the report preceding 
the summary: “I make my sugges- 
tions boldly and without adultera- 
tion—also without apology—because 
it is only thus that the contrasts 
can be brought out; and contrast is 
a very effective way of increasing 
receptivity—as well as of increasing 
retrenchment!’ Whatever the reason, 


there was great receptivity to new 
ideas on the part of the 1952 


Committee. 

To give additional background, we 
quote one further passage from the 
report to the 1951 chairman: 


I make the recommendation that the 
philosophy of education for the entire 
course be re-examined. While I accept 
as inevitable the dismissal of my formula- 
tion (that education is best which 
educates least) as too Utopian,’ I suggest 
a compromise between this point of view 
and the extreme example of the con- 
servative (or kindergarten) philosophy: 
“Tn the afternoons someone must sum- 
marize each speech of the morning and 
then ask if there are any questions.” 
Perhaps .a better way of stating the 
antithesis is to say that there must be 
some compromise between the idea that 
all discussions in an afternoon must be 
directed at an expert (or experts) on 

8Titles such as in 1952 The Meeting of East and 
West, The Population Problem, Social Movements 


in East and West, The Development of Under- 
standing between East and West, and so on. 
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“TIndustrialization of India,” ‘National- 
ism in the West,” or what not, and the 
opposite extreme that the more aimless 
the discussion, the better. 

My own idea would be something like 
this. There must be some modification 
of the extreme academic position that 
it is only “facts” and “learning’’ that 
count. We must get away from the 
idea that there are experts and non- 
experts; in a course on “Eastern and 
Western World” none of us is expert. 
And yet I need but cite the self-demon- 
strated pseudo expertness of various 
students from India, England, Egypt, 
Canada, the United States, and other 
countries to show that psychologically we 
all have need of being experts. 


Specific recommendations: 

It is impossible, with the limited 
time available and with the number of 
subjects covered in the lectures, to 
expect the students to read in order 
to have background on which to base 
sensible discussion. It is impossible to 
have satisfactory large meetings for 
asking questions of the duly constituted 
expert of the day. It is impossible on 
financial grounds to have officially 
appointed experts in the several small 
groups that are contemplated here. 
The solution [is] to have as discussion 
topics subjects on which everyone already 
has some ideas; that is,in many cases, in 
which people already feel themselves to 
be expert. 

In this connection I suggest here 
centering at least several of the dis- 
cussions around answers written by the 
students themselves to certain questions 
given them at the very beginning of the 
course (at a definitely scheduled time). 
Certain questions of the questionnaire 
we used this year might well serve as 
starting points for four or five meetings. 
Different methods could be worked out 
(or would be worked out by the groups 
themselves) for successful discussion. 

Assuming always the existence of 
small discussion groups and the absence 
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of officially appointed leaders, there 
comes up the questior of leadership. 
My own solution would be to rely on 
the leaders “arising” in each group: they 
will come from the soil. This does not 
mean that in our “purely by chance” 
distribution of students into the different 
groups there cannot be a certain selection. 
The person charged with organizing the 
workshops should in some way, at 
registration time, have occasion to meet 
all the students and to form preliminary 
impressions. 

Completeness of reporting requires 
that I state here that I was not entirely 
happy with two of the “leaders” who 
this year came to the fore in two different 
groups. That they were selected by 
the groups, however, cannot be ques- 
tioned; and personality conflicts (or 
preferences) are inevitable consequences 
of democratic organization. One method 
of minimizing the danger of “wrong” 
leaders would be to ask each group on 
the first two or three days to elect 
different temporary chairmen before 
making the final selection. 

In any case some of the difficulty 
this year was due to the schizophrenia 
already referred to, to the fact that the 
réle of the small groups was never really 
adequately explained, and so on. We 
did say that the groups would have the 
right to decide themselves what to do. 
But this “glittering generality” became 
meaningless because, in the absence of 
concrete examples, all the groups fell 
back on the traditional and simply 
decided to “discuss the lectures.” 

The groups might spend the first week, 
say, in discussing the written answers 
which have been noted. Then, in the 
remaining weeks, they might each con- 
centrate on one topic (or problem) to be 
selected by themselves, from among 
the lecture subjects or elsewhere. By 
definition, the power to determine one’s 
own destiny means just that. It would, 
I think, be a good idea for the workshop 
organizer to write out and give in 
advance to every member of the course 
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a memorandum expressing the Adminis- 
tration’s ideas on the possibilities of the 
small groups. 


ITH this as background, we 

turn now to the 19§2 plans and 
organization. There was a committee 
charged with the making of policy 
and the selection of lecturers, staff, 
and so on. On this committee there 
were representatives of the different 
Dutch universities. The chairman 
was the Rector Magnificus of the 
Leiden University, J. H. Boeke. 
The person responsible for the day- 
to-day operations of the committee 
was Mr. Locher, the excellent vice- 
chairman. We had discussions before 
the session began about the philos- 
ophy of education that would guide 
us, and there was almost complete 
agreement in advance, and during 
the session, about this philosophy. 
This was in contradistinction to 
what we have already termed the 
schizophrenia in the 1951 session, 
where different persons followed dif- 
ferent guiding stars. The agreement in 
advance on philosophical and method- 
ological considerations accounted, in 
part, for the success of the course. 

It was agreed before the session 
opened that there would be workshops 
and discussion advisers. The points 
made in the paragraphs quoted about 
the methods of selecting discussion 
leaders were adhered to. There were 
six groups, of 16 or 17 members each. 
Each of the three discussion advisers 
was responsible for two groups (though 
each kept, to a greater or lesser 
degree, in the background). 

At registration time all of the 
participants in the course were inter- 
viewed for potential leadership ability. 
The division of the entire membership 
(more than one hundred) into the six 
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groups was made in part haphazardly, 
with an attempt to have, where 
possible, equal numerical representa- 
tion of different countries in each 
group. The “potential leaders” were 
divided up, and six persons were 
chosen by the discussion advisers to 
be temporary chairmen for the first 
day. It was made clear that each 
group would have to select a different 
chairman for the second afternoon 
and that the final organization would 
be decided only on the third day. 

In general, the lectures were held 
in the mornings—sometimes one, 
sometimes two. The workshops met 
usually for one hour or one hour and 
1§ minutes in the early afternoon. 
The discussion was usually on the 
morning speech or speeches, and the 
quality of the discussion depended 
on such factors as the personality 
of the chairman for the day, the 
specificity or haziness of the topic, 
the need for factual information as 
opposed to mere opinion, and so on. 
The discussion on the place of women 
in the East, for example, was more 
solidly grounded than the talk about 
“Political Relations between East 
and West.” After the discussion in 
the groups there was customarily 
a meeting of the entire membership, 
for an hour or so, and questions were 
asked of the morning speaker or 
speakers. This question period was 
judgéd by the students to be in 
general less successful than the small 
group meetings. 

Each group decided on its own 
type of organization. Two of the 
workshops chose a rotating chairman- 
ship; one chose a chairman and two 
vice-chairmen; the most popular form 
of organization was two joint chair- 
men—one from the East and the 
other from the West. It should be 
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remarked that the original selection 
of potential leaders by the staff more 
often than not proved to be poor. 
No potential leader can be a leader 
in this type of discussion group if 
he talks too much! And the very 
qualities which impressed the discus- 
sion advisers at first sight in several 
cases inhibited group members from 
talking. 

On the first day after Saturday 
and Sunday registration, there was 
the giving of the questionnaire. About 
one hour was spent in answering the 
questions (in writing). Then the 
purpose and working of the groups 
was explained by the vice-chairman. 


WO days later, on Wednesday, 

the whole afternoon was given 
over to the reading and discussion 
of several answers. The timetable 
for the afternoon will make clear 
what was accomplished that day. 
From 2 P.M. to 2:20, the writer 
read selections from the answers to 
the question, “ You have never visited 
the East. How would you describe 
as simply as possible your impressions 
of what the East consists of?’ Then 
a representative, each from Ceylon, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iraq, Paki- 
stan, or the Sudan, gave spontaneous 
comments about these answers.‘ After 


‘The answers are revealing. They give as good 
a collection of stereotypes as one could hope to get 
anywhere. Some of them, of course, show insight 
and understanding. There is space only for a few 
samples here: A Dutchman wrote of the East: 
“‘A mysterious people; their thoughts are quite 
different from ours, just like their characters.” 
An American: “In my conception Asia lies within 
the conventional geographical area. Here one 
finds worth noting: poverty, famine, overpopula- 
tion; a philosophical tradition which is less material- 
istic, more spiritual—that cares less for this world 
(or the surface manifestations thereof); nationalism, 
a desire for many things of the West but on Eastern 
terms, a flirting with Communism.” A member of 
the course from Britain: ‘‘Necessarily a hot sun 
shining directly from above, palm trees, shrouded 
women, dirty roads, water-wells, mud huts or 
flat-roofed stone houses.” 


this, from about 2:50 to 3:15, there 
was general discussion from the floor; 
this was not always restrained and 
reached some boiling temperatures. 

A fifteen-minute pause and rest, 
and then, from 3:30 to 3:45, reading 
of answers to the question “Before 
you came to Holland (or to some 
other Western country) how would 
you have described as simply as 
possible what the ‘West’ consists of?” 
Then spontaneous comments from a 
representative each from Britain, 
France, Holland, and the U.S.A. 
Again general discussion. Finally the 
reading of brief selections from the 
answers to the two questions: “If 
you are American, how did you 
visualize Europe before you came 
here?” And, “America is West. But 
if you have never before been to 
America, how do you visualize it?” 
The discussion at this point was also 
most “‘unrestrained.”® 

The formal meeting broke up at 
5 p.M., but the discussion of differences 
and of newly discovered similarities 
went on at a formal tea, the next 
item on the program, and then on 
into the evening and into the rest 
of the session. At one stroke people 
had been made to know each other. 
Two dozen students had spoken at 
this meeting, and others had had 
their feelings and opinions voiced by 
the reading of those answers. No 
longer were persons from many dif- 
ferent countries complete strangers 
to each other. 

And so, even thus early in the 


54 European student characterized America 
as “Death of a Salesman.” An “Easterner”’: 
“My vision of America is first and foremost a 
world of mass production of both material and non- 
material things; cars as well as students. Its 
people are both simple and kind, and violent and 

resive.” Another European: ‘My impression 
of America is highly influenced by American films.” 
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session, we had accomplished a great 
part of our aim. We had always 
wanted the summer course to be “a 
meeting place . . . for the exchange 
of information, opinions and experi- 
ences.” The “inoculation by ques- 
tionnaire” provided the conditions 
which facilitated this exchange of 
views. The time given over for the 
use of the workshops in the next 
days was now more constructively 
used because some of the tensions 
existing between nationalities had 
been dissolved away. 

To be sure, there were still the 
tensions between individuals. But 
they were no longer a problem of 
East-West relations; they were now 
rather a problem of human relations. 
There was still sufficient ignorance, 
and there were prejudices galore, but 
the total environment now favored 
the attack on ignorance; improvement 
could be made. There were still 
points to be smoothed out in the 
organization of the groups. But in 
no case can ideal running of a society 
be achieved instantaneously; from 
here on, at least we had a co-operative 
tackling of our problems. And the 
workshops were the centers of this 
tackling activity. 

The six groups organized themselves 
differently. But the final achieve- 
ments differed from case to case, not 
so much because the formal com- 
mittee organization varied, but 
because group characters were dif- 
ferent. Each group had its own 
individuality; this was the result of 
the interaction between the personal- 
ities of the individual members. The 
different groups had different mem- 
bers. But the members of the 1952 
Summer Session of the Universities 

[Continued on page 340] 


Psychopathology of the 
Academic World 


By LOUIS O. KATTSOFF 


The Replacement of Service by Security 


HE most amazing fact about 
contemporary liberal-arts pro- 
grams in higher education is 

the amount and kind of self-examina- 
tion going on. It is as if those who 
teach in liberal-arts programs had 
developed deep-rooted guilt feelings 
which they seek to alleviate by loud 
cries of “I have sinned.” As a 
result, there is a spate of investiga- 
tions of all sorts. The functions of a 


liberal-arts program, the administra- 
tion of liberal-arts programs, the 


liberal arts in a world in crisis, the 
liberal arts and business, the liberal 
arts and the professions—these are 
but a few typical examples of topics 
for self-examination. Naturally, only 
those who are engaged in liberal-arts 
programs are considered to be suited 
and equipped to examine the liberal 
arts. Of course, consultants from 
“‘outside” are at times brought in to 


give their viewpoints in order to- 


insure “objectivity.” There is no 
doubt about it, teachers in liberal-arts 
programs are self-critical and apolo- 
getic. Tremendous amounts of time 
are spent in more or less profound 
discussions of what is the trouble with 
the liberal arts—much of this time 
at the expense of the students. 
Teachers miss their classes and talk 
of everything but teaching. 


I wish it were possible for me to 
endorse all of this, but at times I seem 
to discern symptoms of a pathological 
nature. We who teach in the liberal 
arts are affronted; we are, to speak 
the truth, hurt, not to say chagrined. 
These feelings at times dominate us 
to such an extent that we will do 
anything to compensate. We make 
grand speeches and write eloquent 
articles as well as books to prove 
(what we no doubt know without 
proof) how much civilization owes to 
the liberal arts. We bemoan the fact 
that the natural sciences are given 
millions upon millions of dollars for 
research. Not too long ago the 
natural sciences were but tolerated, 
while the liberal arts prepared people 
for the great vocations: the law, the 
army, and the ministry. Now the 
army only occasionally looks in the 
direction of the liberal arts and its 
back-handed compliment is that a 
person who has had some liberal arts 
(but is not too liberal in his arts) 
makes a better soldier. Science, 
which potentially at least is as much 
one of the liberal arts as languages, 
has replaced the liberal arts because 
it offers for the body what the liberal 
arts once did for the mind. A 
healthy physical existence is more 
striking than a healthy mental one. 
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Science has learned to be dramatic as 
well as esoteric; the liberal arts 
remain esoteric alone. 

The social sciences too (or perhaps 
we should now say the behavioral 
sciences) have learned how to get 
money from all sorts of sources. And 
again where the liberal arts are 
recognized by these social sciences 
they are acknowledged with an air 
of condescension. If you can be 
useful to us, says the social scientist, 
we will throw you some crumbs. So 
the teacher of the liberal arts feels 
rejected, not to say neglected, and 
either toadies to the social sciences or 
pulls into his shell (the library) and 
hopes someone will pay his salary. 
Occasionally he hears the voice of a 
business magnate lauding a liberal- 
arts program, and feels that the 
dawn is about to break, bringing a 
blessed new day. The apologist for 
the liberal arts at times acts as if 


no more heavenly experience exists 
than to engage in conferences with 
business executives on the state and 


value of the liberal arts. I have yet 
to hear of a business corporation 
calling conferences with professors 
of the liberal arts on the state and 
value of business, however. The 
compliment, it seems, is not returned. 


HE issues are serious and the 

problems significant enough to 
warrant extremely careful considera- 
tion. That something is radically 
wrong with higher education is 
evident not merely from these self- 
examinations and confessions, but 
from the numerous books and articles 
by such highly reputable persons as 
Hutchins, Conant, and Barzun. Each 
of these writers has his own diagnosis 
and his own remedy, and perhaps I 
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need to apologize for presenting mine. 
But these voices are so often drowned 
in the cries of the others who control 
our educational policies that every 
critical voice should make itself heard. 
My reason for adding my voice is 
simply that, and the fact that I am 
deeply disturbed by the sort of world 
for which we are now laying the 
foundation. I should add, hastily, 
that I do not intend to say that 
higher education should be directed 
by some metaphysical position, as 
Mr. Hutchins proposes, or be based 
on a religious outlook, as the Com- 
mittee on Religion in Higher Educa- 
tion recommends, or rely on any 
other such panacea. Both of these 
suggestions seem to me to commit 
the same error that has brought us 
to our present situation. They tacitly 
assume that we are to turn tech- 
nicians, whether in industry or in 
dogma. 

I believe too that all of these 
reformers are more or less vaguely 
aware of where the defect lies. That 
defect has its root in the fact that 
educators have lost their awareness 
of what they are trying to do. I 
believe that, important as vocational 
training is, its grafting on educational 
institutions has been the chief cause 
of the degeneration of higher learning. 
The guilt feelings of educators are like 
those of the unfaithful lover who has 
suppressed his better judgment in the 
interests of his lusts. 

Let me put the matter in this way. 
The attitudes that go with vocational 
training are not at all the kind that 
go with higher learning. I know I 
am using two terms loaded with 
emotive connotations: “vocational 
training” and “higher learning.” I 
do not wish to be taken to mean 
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that either is nobler or more uplifting 
than the other. I am saying that 
each has its function, and the intru- 
sion of the goals and attitudes of 
either into the functioning of the 
other leads to the kind of mess 
higher education is now in. This, it 
seems to me, has been for the most 
part a one-way affair. Gradually the 
goals and attitudes of vocational 
training have intruded into those of 
higher education. 

“Higher education,” as I use the 
expression, indicates education at the 
frontiers of knowledge. It is frankly 
intellectual. This was once the 
province of graduate work after stu- 
dents had been given the basic 
knowledge and skills. I know that 
these terms are anathema today. 
“Tntellectualism” is almost a profane 
word in the eyes of many and the 
“search for knowledge” is the sign of 
an introvert. Maybe so. But when 


utility and the goal of a job replace 


them, the keynote becomes not “the 
search for truth and knowledge” but 
“the search for jobs.” The love of 
knowledge is replaced by the lust for 
employment. Students take courses 
for credit toward degrees that will 
give them jobs. And when courses 
are taken for credit rather than for 
knowledge, marks become a mania. 
“How many courses do I need to get 
an M.A.?” “How many courses do 
I need to get admitted to law school?” 
These are the questions one hears 
typically. Of course, jobs are impor- 
tant—one must eat, and even scholars 
at times seem to enjoy being married. 
But a job should be secondary, a 
means to an end, as Spinoza learned 
to grind lenses in order to earn 
enough to continue the intellectual 
work of contemplating God’s essence. 
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Higher education today is not 
preparation for intellectual activity; 
it is preparation for gainful employ- 
ment. Specialization, under various 
disguises, has penetrated virtually 
every liberal-arts program in the form 
of “majors,” “field of concentration,” 
“prerequisites” and “vocational- 
guidance programs.” I am not decry- 
ing these things as evil. They surely 
are needed. What I am deploring 
is the fact that our universities have 
compulsive neuroses about them, and 
even graduate programs are now 
surrendering their autonomy to the 
demands of our economic age. Edu- 
cation has become big business, and 
business has become the touchstone 
for educational practices. The impli- 
cation from these facts seems to be' 
obvious. If education is big business 
and business is the touchstone for 
educational practices, then business 
methods should be applied to educa-:; 
tion. Now I have nothing against: 
business as such. It is certainly a’ 
fundamental institution in every: 
society and men owe it a great deal, . 
but it is intrinsically false and mis- . 
leading to equate it with education. 

“Education is big business” is a: 
half-truth. What it actually means 
is that educational institutions require 
vast monetary resources and real- 
estate plants. To go on from there, | 
as I have heard people do, and say 
that education tries to sell services 
and competes for a part of the 
consumer market, is simply an 
analogy, and a bad one at that. I 
do not mean that schools as such do 
not compete for students, but educa- 
tion is plentiful. There is enough 
for all who are worthy and who seek 
it. Education should not go to the 
highest bidder but to the most 
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worthy students. Education is an 
activity, a search, and, at times, a 
discovery; it is not a buying and 
selling process. The result of trying 
to make of education a_ business 
activity is a fundamental schizo- 
phrenia up and down the entire 
system of higher education. 

More and more, the highest official 
in an institution of higher learning 
is not an academic person. He is, 
perhaps, an ex-general, or an ex- 
politician, or an outstanding business 
executive. The heads of our univer- 
sities today tend to be persons, in 
other words, who know little or 
nothing about the academic world. 
Their duties center around money- 
raising, speech-making, and _ public 
relations. These people “sell” the 
university to the people—and indeed 
at times they do sell it. Our present- 
day heads of universities have often 
never known what scholarship is, nor 
under what conditions it thrives. In 
general, they seek more buildings and 
equipment, often higher salaries, and 
always what they call “top men.” A 
“top man” is usually someone who 
has passed the peak of productivity 
and lives on his past reputation, but 
will bring immediate attention to the 
school to which he goes. Meanwhile, 
the school he leaves replaces him with 
more productive, younger men. 

Much of this could be very good, 
and clearly has certain benefits in an 
age when such matters are important. 
But these heads of universities control 
important aspects of the academic 
world, and they speak for the institu- 
tions on public matters, even though 
they do not speak for the faculties 
that are the core of any university. 
In many institutions, by law, appoint- 
ments begin with faculty recommen- 
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dations and end with presidential 
approval. It may very well be that 
this power is rarely abused; that is not 
the point. The fact remains that on 
academic matters more and more 
non-academic people have final 
authority. When this is the case, 
non-academic criteria can easily be 
invoked. Again, this is not to say 
that an academic president may not 
do the same, but at least he knows 
what academic problems are. Presi- 
dents tend to be watchdogs over 
public relations. They intervene not 
only when academic matters are 
involved but more when public rela- 
tions are threatened, that is, when 
some member of the faculty in his 
capacity as an investigator or as a 
private citizen calls down upon him- 
self the wrath of the “public,” which 
is usually some organization or other 
with vested interests. 


IHE faculty is at least partly 

responsible for this situation. 
Students are the consumers of faculty 
offerings; they are looked upon as 
so many registrations for courses. 
Graduate work, and even resources 
for research, often depend upon the 
enrollment figures a department can 
exhibit. To get these, departments 
contrive various devices both con- 
sciously and unwittingly. There is a 
proliferation of courses at the intro- 
ductory level. Courses are provided, 
so to speak, for those who can add 
and for those who cannot, for those 
who obviously should not be taking 
such courses and for those who 
unwittingly have been seduced into 
them. Rarely are courses provided 
for those who not only want them 
but are quite capable of doing the 
work at a respectable pace. This 
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group is a small one; additional 
funds, not usually available, would 
be needed for the sort of course which 
would benefit them. The course con- 
tent is also adulterated by omitting 
the so-called “less essential” topics 
(usually this is a polite name for 
“more difficult’””). The subject-matter 
is made to fit “‘life situations,” which 
usually means talk about politics, 
especially campus politics, sports, 
religion, and morals. These are intro- 
duced in a haphazard fashion, dis- 
cussed in naive and misleading form, 
and used as shocks to arouse the 
otherwise uninterested and apathetic 
student and teacher. There is a 
strange superstition at the college 
level that any teacher can adequately 
discuss any subject (and should) and, 
worse, that all one needs to do to get 
insight into a problem is to talk 
about it. 

This brings me to that much 
debated question, the relation of good 
teaching to research. A great deal of 
arrant nonsense has been pontifically 
uttered on this topic. Everyone 
knows that there are many academic 
people who rationalize their failure 
to do anything with their intellects 
by insisting they are more concerned 
with “‘good”’ teaching. The converse 
is also unfortunately true. There are 
many very excellent research men and 
women who excuse their lack of 
attention to their teaching by appeal- 
ing to what they have written. But 
what is good teaching? And how 
does one recognize it? These are 
very difficult questions. Is a good 
teacher an entertaining one? Or is 
he one that helps the students solve 
their moral and religious problems by 
personal interviews? Or is he one 
who trains good research men? Any 
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one of a dozen or so criteria can be 
offered, each one of which will have a 
modicum of validity since its absence 
will often indicate bad teaching. The 
point is that good teaching is not the 
same as effective teaching. Even 
more important is the fact that unless 
we know what we are trying to 
do we cannot answer the question. 
If we are interested in vocational 
training, then the good teacher is one 
who turns out good technicians, as 
the good coach is one who trains 
winning teams. If we are interested 
in education, then the good teacher 
is one who turns out educated 
people—people who are intellectual 
and know how to use their minds, 
just as a good physical-education 
director helps students improve their 
bodies. The good teacher cannot be 
defined in an academic vacuum. He 
is certainly not one who tries to 
“sell” his subject and sells out, nor 
is he one who does not know how 
to use the tools of his own field and 
lacks enthusiasm for it. This bifurca- 
tion in the minds of academic 
dignitaries between teaching and 
research is further evidence of 
“schizophrenia academica.” 


OW to more sordid matters, 

such as salaries and funds. How 
completely higher education has fallen 
for the business point of view is 
clearly indicated here. As an aca- 
demician, I am certainly in favor of 
high salaries and adequate financial 
resources. Surely teachers are worth 
as much as movie stars, business 
executives, and bricklayers. I want 
to see salaries as high as possible. 
That, however, is not the issue. An 
example from a different area may 
make this clear. There is a shortage 
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of teachers in the secondary schools, 
‘and everyone is seeking ways and 
means to induce students to enter 
the profession. In some cases there 
are a few halfhearted remarks about 
the importance of teaching, but such 
arguments are usually used in per- 
suading appropriations committees to 
raise the salaries of those already in. 
What is heard most often is this: If 
we want to induce good young people 
to enter teaching, we must make it 
financially attractive. As I have 
said, teachers should have salaries 
commensurate with other professions, 
but to put the matter of teaching 
simply on the basis of financial 
attractiveness is fundamentally wrong. 
This attitude is not confined to 
secondary schools, but prevails also at 
colleges and universities. We seem 
to feel that service to one’s fellows, 
the search for knowledge, molding 
the minds of youth, are clichés for 
the naive and the idealists. Today’s 
youth, we seem to imply, want money 
alone. This may be the case, but if 
it is then here lies part of the explana- 
tion, not merely of the degeneracy of 
our institutions of higher learning, 
but of our age. The schizophrenia 
shows itself again because these insti- 
tutions are founded not on economic 
incentives but on intellectual ones. 
We know we should be idealistic; but 
we want to be practical. Even in 
the graduate schools now one hears 
more and more often the expression, 
“We must increase our fellowship 
stipends to compete with other insti- 
tutions.” It sounds as if the amount 
of the stipend were of greater impor- 
tance than the quality of the graduate 
staff. We are acting on the assump- 
tion that graduate students are more 
interested in financial security than 
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in intellectual adventure and dis- 
covery. This can and will, I predict, 
influence the nature, quality, and 
quantity of investigation. Already, 
I believe, there are signs that graduate 
work is directed more toward eco- 
nomically profitable investigations 
that will get students good jobs than 
towards discovery of new vistas and 
horizons. The lust for security does 
not lead to adventurous and creative 
work, for such work is dangerous and 
insecure. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. } am not arguing that stu- 
dents should live in attics and go 
hungry in the hope of a new idea. I 
am warning against the subtle and 
insidious influence of replacing the 
search for knowledge by the lust for 
security and I am trying to point out 
the schizophrenic behavior that results 
from putting the two together without 
proper hierarchical commitments. 
The ideal of service has been degraded 
from generous devotion to self-seeking 
security. This is the beginning of 
the degeneration of the intellectual 
life of our institutions of higher 
learning. 

This attitude, so obvious in grad- 
uate students, is also evident in 
faculties, and to some extent the 
great foundations such as the Ford, 
Carnegie, and Rockefeller, are in- 
directly responsible. Great sums of 
money are available to those who can 
convince the boards of the significance 
of their projects. Now this has had, 
in my opinion, great benefits. Grad- 
uate work has been encouraged, 
manuscripts have been published, 
tired faculty members have been 
enlivened, and so on. On the nega- 
tive side, these foundations have 
unwittingly promoted things which 
they should have opposed. “Projects” 
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has become a magic word. Faculty 
committees spend hours thinking up 
projects and working them so as to 
get favorable action if possible. 
Obtaining funds from foundations has 
become a major activity of men 
whose time could be better spent. 
All we need, some seem to feel, is 
money; then we can have ideas. It 
is forgotten that money may make 
possible the conditions in which one 
can devote one’s efforts to creation, 
but it cannot buy ideas. Again, the 
quest for money has replaced the 
quest for ideas. We must get up 
good projects, like the current fad 
of self-examination, conferences on 
behavioral problems, and __inter- 
disciplinary programs. Beneficial re- 
sults do come from these, but what I 
am underlining is again attitudes and 
their consequences. Once scholars 
got together to exchange ideas and 
information. Stimulated by these 
meetings, they developed new theories. 


They did not need to travel miles to 


engage in them. A good, active, 
creative graduate faculty was inspira-. 
tion enough. The exchange of letters 
and communications gave time for the 
careful absorption of criticism and 
suggestion. Now lengthy meetings 
are held to discuss projects and ways 
of approaching foundations. Confer- 
ences cannot be held except in an 
atmosphere like that of boards of 
directors of great corporations. The 
conferees need soft chairs, impressive 
tables, stenographers, recording instru- 
ments, and at times publicity direc- 
tors. I have no doubt that policies 
have come from such conferences, but 
I have grave doubts that any really 
significant ideas have. There is a 
strong suggestion of intellectual disin- 
tegration in the prevalent abnormal 
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belief that money can buy ideas as 
well as paper, new theories as well as 
furniture, and new insights as well as 
stenographic assistance. 


LL of these are but aspects of a 
new attitude towards univer- 
sities that has been and is being 
promoted zealously by well-inten- 
tioned but misguided people. If edu- 
cation is big business it must “sell,” 
and the wider the variety of its 
products the greater consumer appeal 
it will have. The modern university 
is, then, no longer an educational 
institution. It is a glorified depart- 
‘yent store, vocational school, and 
information center. Its products are 
training, facts, and information for 
all comers, for all of which it charges 
appropriate fees. It will supply voca- 
tional as well as marital guidance— 
for a fee. It will provide solutions 
to psychological behavior problems 
as well as family difficulties. It has 
“institutes” which will do appropriate 
research in pursuit of the solution to 
a production problem as well as 
training for radio and _ television 
operators. In short the university has 
become society’s “trouble shooter.” 
I have heard it argued that the 
university should be a place where 
anyone with any problem can come 
for a solution to that problem. 
Universities now cater to those who 
cannot read as well as to those who 
are creative authors. They try to 
serve those who find it difficult to add 
fractions as well as those in training 
for engineering research and theo- 
retical mathematics. They seek to 
develop well-trained business execu- 
tives as well as economic theorists. 
In short, they are trying to do so 
much that they will inevitably become 
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bedlams and not universities at all, 
and will sink into secondary status, 
giving way to charlatans and dema- 
gogues who claim to have monolithic 
answers. No wonder the academic 
life has become psychopathic. 

As for acquaintance with what are 
called from time to time the “great 
ideas” of Western civilization, as for 
the development not of Edisons and 
Fords but of Aristotles and Newtons, 
great individuals who know how to 
handle ideas, these are from time to 
time honored in commencement 
addresses, but neglected in practice. 
Yet everyone who teaches and studies 
in a good university knows at the 
bottom of his heart that these are 
what he is really after. This is what 
causes faculties to go through periodic 
soul searching, seeking ways to 
expiate their sins against themselves. 
Those who feel that these original 
virtues of the institution of higher 
learning are basic to civilization find 
themselves bewildered by the neglect 
into which education has fallen. They 
do not object to all these other 
things, for surely the problems of 
people are sore and need alleviation. 
But this strange devil’s brew called 
higher education appears to be noth- 
ing like education and more like a 
very potent drug that gives the 
illusion of well-being and the certainty 
of death. 

There is much more that needs to 
be brought to the attention of educa- 
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tors, but I have no inclination to do 
so here. I doubt that my words will 
have much effect, because too many 
people are engaged in too many 
projects which they substitute for the 
more arduous tasks of education and 
writing. Nor do I have any nostrum 
which taken three times a year will 
automatically correct the situation. 
Of course, I must admit the problem 
is difficult. In the contemporary 
world, where problems beset us’ from 
all sides, education is viewed as 
“preparation for life,” and everyone 
wants to go to school to prepare for 
the jobs with the higher incomes. At 
any rate, one voice can hardly expect 
to change a trend that is so advanced. 
The day will come when the promises 
so lavishly made by education will be 
used to destroy it. Already the 
schools are eyed by those who seek 
to prepare others for lives defined by 
themselves, as “weapons.” 

Let me be clear. I am not arguing 
for “ivory-tower” education—the 
retreat of scholars. What I am 
talking about is the commercialization 
of education, the replacement of 
service by security. The demand 
for security, intellectual as well as 
financial, is the root of our problem 
because true education asks questions 
and raises problems, while people 
today want answers and no new 
problems. This is an illusion—there 
are no answers; there are only 


problems. 
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Evaluating the Effects of 
Social-Science Instruction’ 
Good citizenship has long been 

considered one of the principal goals 
of American democratic education. 
More particularly, one of the tradi- 
tional objectives of political-science 
courses has been that of interesting 
students in, and preparing them for, 
participation in the democratic politi- 
cal process. It is commonly argued 
that there is an urgent need for more 
of the “better type” of people in 
American political life, all the way 
from local government to the national 
political scene. Those best educated, 
that is, college graduates, should be 
encouraged to contribute their talents 
to the improvement of the conduct of 
public affairs. Therefore, the argu- 
ment runs, college-level instruction in 
political science presumably can make 
an important contribution by training 
future citizens for an active réle in 
our political life. 

Many social scientists are inclined 
to accept such a train of reasoning 
as a valid justification for inclusion of 
social-science instruction in the cur- 
riculum. Yet surprisingly enough, 
there is little information on student 
attitudes toward politics, politicians, 
or personal participation. 

Does the study of political science 
lead students to accept the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship? Does greater 


1Reported by Albert Somit, Associate Professor 
of Government, Rita W. Nealon, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Government, and Walter H. Wilke, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, New York 
University. 


knowledge of government and _ its 
problems lead to more favorable 


attitudes toward personal participa. . 


tion in politics? The present study 
attempts to determine the relation- 
ship between the classroom study ot 
political problems and_ inclination 
to engage in political activities.’ 

To determine the effects of social- 
science study upon the student’s 
willingness to take an active part in 
politics, it is necessary to assess 
certain aspects of his present interests 
and attitudes which serve as indi- 
cators of future political behavior. 
The behavior we are interested in, the 
ultimate criterion, includes candidacy 
for public office, active participation 
in political campaigns, personally 
influencing the conduct of public 
affairs through activity in political 
parties, and similar activities of demo- 
cratic citizenship. Such behavior does 
not usually appear until an appreci- 
able period after the student has 
completed his formal education and 
has become established in his occupa- 
tion. Accordingly, research gauged 
for validity on this ultimate criterion 
would require a follow-up study of 
college graduates extending over a 
prolonged period, possibly covering a 
ten- or twenty-year interval. 

Useful appraisal of this aspect of 
college training does not, however, 


2This study is part of a broader research project 
at Washington Square College, New York Univer- 
sity, entitled “A Study of the Problem of the 
Function of General Education for Active Citizen 
The project has been 


Participation after College.” 
i aurice and 


made ible by a grant from the 
Laura Falk Foundation. 
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remain out of reach pending such 
protracted investigation. Although 
opinions, attitudes, and interests are 
not perfectly correlated with overt 
behavior, it is well known from many 
research studies that there is a strong 
positive relationship between them. 
We may not be certain that the 
person who is contemptuous of 
politicians, who is indifferent to 
political news and community prob- 
lems, and who considers his future 
career to involve no such matters, 
will avoid personal involvement in 
political life. We cannot be certain 
that the young person who is greatly 
stirred by public issues will even 
bother to vote, much less become a 
community leader or a public figure 
in later life. However, from our 
knowledge of the relation between 
attitudes and behavior, there is a 
strong presumption that such interest 
or indifference, desire to influence the 
direction of public affairs or hostility 
toward the “whole dirty business,” is 
likely to prove a determining factor 
in subsequent behavior. 

Specific variables which appear 
pertinent to later political behavior 
and which can be studied without 
awaiting eventual adult behavior 
include the student’s interest in public 
affairs, his attitudes toward politi- 
cians, and his attitudes toward his 
own possible réle in the machinery of 
government. Previous investigators 
have developed instruments for 
measuring two of these variables, 
namely, political interest and attitude 
toward politicians. In the present 
study, the 18-item scale for measuring 


3We are indebted to Bernard R. Corman, 
chairman, Division of Evaluation and Research 
of the Citizenship Education Project, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for permission to use 
the attitude toward politicians scale and the interest 
in political affairs scale based on a design suggested 
by Irving Lorge. 


integrated social-science course. 
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attitude toward politicians was used 
in its original form; the interest in 


political affairs scale, consisting of 10 


groups of g items each, was essentially 
unchanged, aside from several minor 
revisions to avoid “‘dated”’ items. A 
third scale, for measuring attitude 
toward personal participation in 
politics, was a Likert-type scale of 22 
items constructed for this study. 

Subjects were undergraduate liberal- 
arts college students enrolled in two 
social-science courses. One of these 
is a traditional one-year course in 
American government. The other is 
a recently established three-semester 
The 
number of subjects used for various 
computations is indicated in connec- 
tion with the results described in the 
following section. Because of the 
limited enrollment in the social-science 
course, the available sample was 
small, and will be augmented as the 
research continues. 

The three tests were administered 
during the first few days of the 
government course, and prior to the 
introduction of political-science mate- 
rials in the social-science course. 
Retests were administered shortly 
before the completion of each course. 
Neutral titles were used for the three 
scales to avoid possible influence on 
attitudes of more accurate descriptive 
titles which would disclose more 
clearly the specific purpose of the 
study. The attitude toward politi- 
cians scale was called “Survey of 
Opinions,” the interest in political 
affairs scale was labeled “ Newspaper 
Reading Survey,” and the attitude 
toward personal participation in poli- 
tics scale was called“Attitude Survey.” 

Test-retest reliabilities of the atti- 
tude toward politicians scale and of 
the political-interest scale were 
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reported as .68 and .87 respectively.‘ 
Although no short-interval retesting 
was done in the present investigation 
solely to determine test reliability, 
the substantial correlations between 
initial and retest scores covering a 
seven-month interval indicate fairly 
high reliability. Since this interval 
involved exposure to reading and 
instruction pertaining to political 
problems, considerable stability of 
attitudes and interests is evident. 
The test-retest correlations are shown 
in Table I. 


To determine the internal con- 
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be reasonably reliable, to consist of 
relatively homgeneous items, and to 
be relatively independent of each 
other. 

The present state of opinion in 
this sample of American college stu- 
dents toward the aspects of practical 
politics measured by the attitude 
scales, and the extent of their interest 
as reflected in newspaper-reading 
habits, is indicated by the average 
scores interpreted with reference to 
the extremes and the indifference 
point of each scale. The range of 
possible scores on the attitude toward 


TABLE I 
Test-Retrest CorRRELATIONS FOR A SEVEN-MonrTH INTERVAL 


Scale 


Course Group 


Coefficient of 


Number 2 
Correlation 


(1) 


(2) (3) (4) 


Attitude toward politicians 


Political interest 


Attitude toward personal 
participation 


Government 60 
Social Science 16 as 


Government 60 .72 
Social Science 17 .69 


Government 60 .69 
Social Science 17 75 


sistency of the two attitude scales, an 


item analysis was made. With one 
exception, the items showed adequate 
homogeneity. The usefulness of the 
three scales for measuring relatively 
independent aspects of politically 
oriented behavior is indicated by the 
intercorrelations of the scales. Based 
on a sample of 354 students, the 
following intercorrelations were found: 


Newspaper Attitude toward 
Reading Personal 
Survey Participation 
Attitude toward 
politicians 
Newspaper reading 


-177 
-202 


In general, the three scales appear to 


4Personal communication from Bernard R. 
Corman. 


politicians scale is from 18, represent- 
ing an extremely unfavorable atti- 
tude, to go, representing an extremely 
favorable attitude. A score of 54 
on this scale is the midpoint, repre- 
senting a neutral position. The mean 
score of 55.86 for 354 students is close 
to a neutral, or perhaps undecided or 
indifferent, reaction. Similarly, the 
mean score of 4.97 on the newspaper 
reading survey is not far removed 
from the neutral position represented 
by a zero score, on a scale that has 
a possible range from —30 to + 30. 
Again, the mean score of 70.89 on 
the scale measuring attitude toward 
personal participation in politics is 
close to the neutral score of 66, since 
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the scale permits a range of attitudes 
represented by scores from 22 to 110. 

The relative indifference of Ameri- 
can college students to major political 
issues, in contrast to the conspicuous 
participation of university students 
during political crises in many other 
countries, has frequently been noted. 
It is evident from the preceding data 
how far removed the average student 
in this group is from the strong 
convictions and lively interest which 
would seem likely to lead to active 
participation in political movements. 

The extent of change in the atti- 
tudes and interests measured, as a 
consequence of college-level study of 
American government, was investi- 
gated by comparison of scores at the 
beginning and end of the two courses. 
Results to date, in this continuing 
study, are based on samples of 60 
and 17 students in the American 
government and social-science courses, 
respectively. These results are of 
course tentative, both because of the 
limited size of the samples and in view 
of the continuing nature of the 
project, which will provide more 
extensive data during the forthcoming 
academic year. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to note that for both 
groups of students, on all three of the 
scales, average scores changed less 
than two points despite exposure to 
the courses. Critical ratios were low 
in four of the six comparisons, and 
greater than 1 only for the attitude 
toward politicians scale. Even on 
this variable, the P values indicate 
that none of the changes were signifi- 
cant at the one-per cent level of 
confidence. If further research con- 
firms these findings, it would appear 
that the contribution of social-science 
courses to active citizenship can by 
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no means be taken for granted. The 
very stability of the behavior investi- 
gated here suggests that these atti- 
tudes and interests may be formed 
much earlier, perhaps from home and 
community influences rather than 
from the processes of formal educa- 
tion, and may well prove quite 
resistant to modification through 
schooling. The practical implications 
for the problem of effective training 
in democratic leadership are suffi- 
ciently obvious to indicate the impor- 
tance of further research to explore 
the origins of active political 
participation. 


Biography—A Living Lesson' 

Although experiments in modern 
education all too often have been 
characterized by extreme progres- 
sivism and fanfare, certain significant 
achievements in the development of 
more realistic curriculums have been 
made. Of these, the two most 
important are the gradual breaking 
down of arbitrary barriers between 
subject-matter areas and the infusion 
of more practical approaches. 

Biography has long been used in 
many fields of study as a_ useful 
method of presenting information 
about historical periods and person- 
ages. Frequently, however, it has 
been used in such a manner that the 
student becomes bored and dis- 
couraged with both the reading and 
the presentation. In fact, many stu- 
dents come to college with a pre- 
conceived hatred of biography read- 
ing. This has been the natural result 
of uninspired teaching in the high 
school. 


1Reported by Edwin T. Sandberg, Professor of 
English, Wartburg College. 
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That such a sad state of affairs 
need not and should not continue 
on the college level was demonstrated 
conclusively in the freshman com- 
munications course at Wartburg Col- 
lege during the past year. There 
were no trick gimmicks, such as 
movies, recordings, radio, or televi- 
sion, used in the presentation. The 
center of interest remained focused 
on the material at hand—that is, the 
biographies concerned. But, instead 
of reading only because it was 
required, students were soon found 
to be reading for pleasure and 
information. 

The method of procedure was as 
simple as it was effective, and it 
reflected the best attitudes of modern 
education toward the development of 
integrated skills and interests by all 
the students. First, each student 
was asked to read a biography of his 
own choice. No list was furnished 
for this purpose; the individual was 
encouraged to select an outstanding 
personality from his major field of 
interest. With very few exceptions, 
the biographies were approved by the 
instructor. The obvious exceptions 
were those which were poorly written 
and factually inaccurate. 

The students were then asked to 
select those incidents and facts from 
the biography which most individual- 
ized the principal figure. These items 
were to be chosen with the idea in 
mind of presenting a speech which 
would be both interesting and inform- 
ative to the class. They were not 
to be mere lists of dates and events, 
nor were they to be synopses of the 
books read. After this step had 
been taken, full-sentence outlines were 
to be used in order to incorporate 
the most vital information in a 
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logical form. The instructor checked 
each outline in the presence of the 
student writer in order to point out 
such defects as extraneous material, 
lack of necessary details, errors in 
parallelism and form, and faulty logic. 

Now the oral part of the assignment 
was given. Two students were asked 
to work together on each report: one 
was to give a one-minute speech 
introducing the individual in the 
biography, and the other was to give 
a five-minute speech presenting the 
individual’s peculiar ideas and accom- 
plishments. 

Here is where the vital difference 
from ordinary biographical study 
really occurred, for the student giving 
the five-minute presentation did not 
use the customary third-person 
method. Instead he was to char- 
acterize the subject of the biography 
himself; in other words, each student 
for a few minutes would himself be 
the person of the book. Thus, in a 
normal class period, many eras of 
history as well as many different 
types of personalities would be pre- 
sented in dramatic form. 

The advantages of this method of 
studying biography should be immedi- 
ately obvious. All four areas of the 
communications program are emphat- 
ically stressed; reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening receive almost 
equal attention. Students are fasci- 
nated with the portrayals by their 
fellow students and find that bio- 
graphy is not the dull and uninter- 
esting assignment it has often been. 

As for the retentive value of this 
classroom activity, in a test composed 
of twenty-five items no students 
scored less than 84 per cent. Of 
course, the plan outlined here was 
used only in classes in the communica- 
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tions skills, but there is no reason why 
it could not be used with similar 
effectiveness in other courses. When 


their imaginations are stimulated, stu- 
dents can be made to appreciate 
biographies as living lessons. 


Democratic Administration 


in the Illinois Teachers’ 
Colleges’ 


The relationships of college faculties 
to their administrative officers and 
to their boards of trustees is an 
intricate one. During the past thirty- 
five years, there have been a number 
of colleges and universities that have 
adopted some formal organization to 
achieve faculty participation in policy 
making.? This has been more com- 
mon in the state universities and the 
large liberal-arts colleges than in 
teachers’ colleges. However, an in- 
creasing number of _ institutions 
devoted to teacher education have 
developed plans for faculty participa- 
tion. 

The Illinois teachers’ colleges are 
governed by a single state board. 
For a number of years before 1950 
there had been a great interest in 
plans for faculty participation in the 
five Illinois teachers’ colleges. North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College 
had had a joint elected-appointed 
“Administrative Council” since 1938, 
and Western Illinois State College a 
joint “Faculty Council” since 1943. 
Southern Illinois University had tried 
two or three different patterns and 
was in process of developing a new 
set of faculty bylaws which would 


1Reported by Richard G. Browne, Executive 
Officer, Illinois Teachers College Board. 

The American Association of University 
Professors established its first “(Committee T” 
on “The Place and Function of Faculties in Univer- 
sity Government” in 1917. 
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provide for a large degree of participa- 
tion. At Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity the faculty proper and the 
University Senate had shared in 
policy-making to some extent, and a 
somewhat similar pattern was in 
effect at Eastern Illinois State College. 
This experience was extremely valu- 
able to the college representatives 
when they sought to develop better 
participation. 

In March, 1949, faculty members 
from all five of these colleges formu- 
lated a statement of “Recommenda- 
tions to the Teachers College Board.” 
The chief import of these recommen- 
dations was that each college be 
instructed to establish a representa- 
tive faculty body with at least half 
of its members elected, and that this 
body serve as a channel for the 
expression of faculty opinion in the 
formation of policy in at least six 
specified areas. This statement was 
submitted to the presidents and, in 
October, 1949, to the Teachers College 
Board. A board committee, under 
the chairmanship of board member 
W. C. Reavis, was asked to study 
these proposals and to codify the 
Board’s “rules, procedures, and state- 
ment of principles.” 

This committee sent an inquiry 
to all members of the faculty, admin- 
istrative officers, and non-academic 
supervisors concerning the policies 
of the colleges and the Board. The 
report of this committee was approved 
by the Board and 1,000 copies 
ordered printed for distribution. A 
year later the Board approved minor 
changes in the statement and ordered 
2,000 additional copies to be printed. 
This statement carries the title 
“Governing Policies for the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the State 
Teachers Colleges in Illinois.” By 
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this action the Board recommended 
the following: 


1. The creation of one or more repre- 
sentative faculty bodies in each college 
to be composed of both ex officio and 
elected members 

. An obligation on the part of the 
administration to develop faculty 
participation in the consideration of 
policies 

. The definition of certain specific 
policies that are suitable for considera- 
tion by faculty bodies, with a state- 
ment that no limit should be placed on 
the topics to be considered 

. A provision for Board determination 
of any policies suggested by the 
faculty organization which are not 
concurred in by the president of the 
college 


This statement clearly put the 
Board on record as desiring to 
encourage such proper forms of faculty 
participation as the individual colleges 
might develop. 


It has been called a 
“Magna Charta” for the teachers’ 
colleges—‘‘frank, direct, clear, and 
constructive—the product of a high 
level of thinking that does credit to 
the Board which produced it.’ 
Acting in accord with these policies, 
each of the four colleges now under 
the Teachers College Board operates 
with one or more representative 
faculty bodies. Their structures differ 
from school to school. Thus at 
Northern a single body, called the 
“Administrative Council,” provides 
for faculty participation on all proper 
matters. There are eight members: 
two, the President and the Dean, are 
ex officio; two others are appointed 
annually by the President; one is 
elected annually by the entire faculty; 
and three are elected to 3-year terms 
by the three “Divisions” of the 


%Street, Paul. Reavis Report,” Education 
Today, May, 1951, pp. 1-2, 6. 
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faculty.’ The President is Chairman 
of the Council. 

Each of the other colleges has, in 
addition to its basic council, a special 
committee on faculty appointments, 
salaries, promotions, and _ tenure 
(called the “‘Faculty Personnel Com- 
mittee”’ in one college). Each Council 
consists of fifteen persons; the number 
elected by the faculty (all at-large) is 
six in one school, twelve in another, 
and fifteen at the other. Other 
members are ex officio or appointed. 
The President of the college is Chair- 
man of the Council in one case, a 
voting member but not chairman in 
the second, and not even a member 
in the third. The faculty personnel 
(salary) committees range in size 
from four to seven with the President 
a member in each case. 

In view of the differences among 
the colleges in the structure of the 
various plans for representation, it is 
not surprising to find differences in 
their methods of operation. However, 
a number of practices and procedures 
are uniform. 

All of the faculty councils keep 
minutes of their meetings, hold open 
meetings to which non-members are 
invited, report to the faculty from 
time to time on actions taken, and 
seek to achieve good relationships 
with both the administrative officers 
and the facv'ty members. All of 
them have the function of advising 
the president with respect to the 
selection of faculty committees, and 
welcome suggestions from faculty 
members for the improvement of the 
college. 

Some of the differences relate to 
the frequency of meetings, the respon- 
sibility for preparing the agenda, the 
extent to which attention has been 
given to helping prepare’ the college 
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budget, curriculum revision, student 

affairs, the college building program, 

the selection of department heads, the 
fixing of the college calendar, and so 
on. These listings indicate that the 

Councils differ sharply in their con- 

cepts of the scope of their responsi- 

bilities. Some have tended to examine 

a relatively large number of college 

policies while others have operated 

within narrower limits. 

In order to sample faculty opinion 
concerning the work of the faculty 
councils, check lists were sent to 264 
faculty members.‘ These lists were 
submitted to the four presidents and 
to the faculty councils for revision 
prior to final drafting. They were 
mailed individually to each recipient 
and a return envelope to the Central 
Office of the Teachers College Board 
was enclosed. Full anonymity of 
replies was assured although a sub- 
stantial proportion of the responses 
contained the signatures of the faculty 
members. 

Of the 78 council members to whom 
check lists were sent, replies were 
received from 72. Of the 186 non- 
members polled, a total of 140 replied. 
The proportion of replies showed no 
significant variation from one school 
to another. The general conclusions 
that can be drawn from the replies 
are as follows: 

1. The faculty councils are believed, in 
general, to have had a beneficial effect 
on the college. Council members 
voted 66 to 6 to this effect, and non- 
members voted thus 120 to 12, with 8 
other non-members giving qualified 
or non-committal responses. The 


4One check list was sent to each present and 
former council member in each school, 78 in all; a 
slightly different check list was sent to one-fourth 
of the other faculty members from each school, 
chosen at random, a total of 186. Copies of these 
check lists may be obtained by writing to the 
author of this article. 
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council members, asked if the faculty, 
in general, believed the council bene- 
ficial, ‘were slightly more skeptical 
than the faculty members themselves 
on this score. 
Council members believe the results 
justify the time and energy which 
service on the council involves. The 
aggregate vote on this was 63 yes, 7 no, 
and 2 non-committal. Several faculty 
members, a majority of them non- 
council members, suggested that the 
teaching load of council members be 
reduced to provide time for the extra 
duties involved. The more general 
impression, however, was one of will- 
ingness to serve on a body believed to 
be important and beneficial. 

3. Faculty members believe the councils 
welcome suggestions and make honest 
efforts to effect any valid improve- 
ments thus suggested. The aggregate 
response to this was 122 yes, Io no, and 
8 qualified or non-committal. 

4. In general, the faculty members believe 
that their councils are selected in a 
manner to secure proper representa- 
tion. The aggregate response to this 
was 107 yes, 26 no, and 7 non- 
committal. 

5. A strong majority do not believe the 
administrative officers seek to domi- 
nate the council. On the point the 
total responses were 38 yes, 145 no, 
and 29 qualified. Council and non- 
council members responded in similar 
proportions to this question. 

6. Council members do not believe 
antagonism has developed between 
the administration and the faculty 
representatives on the council. The 
totals on this were 8 yes, 58 no, and 6 


qualified. 
7. Council members do not believe that 
departmental interests have great 


weight in decisions within the council. 
The aggregate vote was 9 yes, $9 no, 
and 4 qualified. 


It seems proper to conclude that, 
in general, the responses indicate a 
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healthy situation, with considerable 
agreement that the councils are bene- 
ficial, and that the members are 
properly selected and enjoying a 
co-operative relationship with the 
administrative officers as they work 
together for the best interests of the 
college. Despite this general approval, 
however, the responses indicated a 
substantial degree of dissatisfaction 
with some specific aspects of the plan 
in specific colleges. This was to be 
expected in view of the relatively 
short time it has been in operation. 

Suggestions for improvement of the 
work of the councils were invited, and 
the responses, including those of a 
critical nature, indicated a healthy 
practice of self-criticism. Some of 
the criticisms were clearly based upon 
inaccurate information. A_ smaller 
number of the replies showed a degree 
of malice, and seemed to reveal that 
the senders were disgruntled, either 
toward the administration, the council, 
or the salary committee. The over- 
whelming proportion of responses, 
however, were constructive, thought- 
ful, judicious, and understanding. The 
tenor of most of them was such as to 
be most encouraging to the presidents, 
the faculty councils, and to the board 
members who drafted and approved 
the Governing Policies. While there 
were some opinions of a contrary 
nature, they were far outnumbered 
by the favorable responses. It may 
be concluded that faculty participa- 
tion has already demonstrated its 
value in the Illinois teachers’ colleges. 

The record of faculty participation 
in the Illinois teachers’ colleges 
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through the faculty councils is a 
generally good record. It commands 
the reasoned support of faculties, 
administrators, and the Board. It 
may even contribute toward extend- 
ing the leadership the Illinois colleges 
have long maintained in_ teacher 
education in the country. However, 
there is clearly some room for 


improvement in all the colleges and, 
in some cases, a demonstrated need 
for revision. These improvements 
could be achieved by the following: 


1. Careful study by each faculty and 
each faculty council of the structure, 
operation, scope, and procedures used 
and the consideration of such altera- 
tions as such study indicates to be 
desirable 

. Aconference of the councils of the four 
colleges with a definite agenda includ- 
ing (a) reports of successful experi- 
ences, (b) clarification of procedures, 
(c) consideration of plans for continu- 
ing inter-college co-operation 

. Re-affirmation by the Board of its 
approval of the principles laid down 
in the Governing Policies and constant 
encouragement of faculty participation 

. Patience and co-operation on the part 
of the presidents in permitting the 
somewhat slower techniques of policy 
forming through faculty participation 
to develop 

. Willingness of faculty members to 
accept the burdens of council service 
and to perform them courageously yet 
courteously, professionally but per- 
sistently, and with devotion and 
diligence, wit and wisdom. In a 
sense, it is a profound experiment in 
human relations. If successful, it may 
prove of great value to the welfare of 
education. 


Firry-one college and university 
teachers have been awarded Danforth 
Teacher Study Grants for a full 
calendar year of study toward their 
doctorates. They were selected from 
nearly five hundred men and women 
nominated to the Danforth Founda- 
tion by the colleges and universities 
at which they are teaching. Recipients 
of these grants may be teaching in 
any subject-matter field that is com- 
mon to American colleges and univer- 
sities. This year’s recipients were 
selected on the qualifications of 
scholarship, personality, and broad 
and deep religious faith and commit- 
ment. For a single man or woman 
the grant provides half his regular 
teaching salary for the academic year 
plus tuition and fees at the university 
where he does his graduate work; for 
men with families, the amounts are 
higher. 


The granting of 138 one-year fellow- 
ships to college and university faculty 
members in the United States has 
been announced by the Fund for the 


Advancement of Education. These 
grants, aggregating approximately 
$800,000, are the fifth and final series 
of annual awards which have been 
made by the Fund primarily to 
enable the recipients to become better 
teachers in their respective fields, 
which include the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sci- 
ences. The awards have been made 
upon recommendation by the Fund’s 


National Committee on Faculty 
Fellowships under the chairmanship 
of President Oliver C. Carmichael of 
the University of Alabama. The 
Committee reviewed over 700 appli- 
cations. The award winners for the 
coming year represent 9g institutions 
throughout the United States. The 
largest number of awards, 29, is in 
English; history, with 18, is next. 


The Department of Human Rela- 
tions of the University of Miami is 
sponsoring a six-weeks workshop on 
Theory and Practice in Human Rela- 
tions to be held June 14 to July 23. 
The theoretical foundations of human 
relations and its practical applications 
in public and private agencies, busi- 
ness and industry, educational, inter- 
national relations, the home, and in 
interracial and interfaith areas of 
tension, will be considered. The 
Workshop will carry six semester- 
hours of undergraduate and graduate 
credit, and a limited number of 
scholarships will be available. For 
further information, write to Dean 
George Epley, Chairman of the 
Department of Human Relations, 
University of Miami. 


A GRANT of $25,000 from the Ford 
Foundation has been received by the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business to support a 
national conference on “Doctoral 
Training for Prospective Teachers in 
Business Administration.” The con- 
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ference is scheduled to be held on 
October 27-29, 1955. It will explore 
methods of ensuring an adequate 
supply of qualified teaching personnel 
to meet the 100-per cent increase in 
collegiate business-school enrollments 
that is expected by 1970. The major 
problems to be considered are: How 
may young people be attracted to the 
field of college and university teaching 
of business? What types of study 
programs can best equip them for this 
work? How can the attractiveness 
of collegiate business-teaching careers 
be enhanced to meet the competition 
of the business community and 
government service? 


A wew program for teaching law 
students the relation of psychiatry 
to modern legal problems will be 
inaugurated at the Law School of the 
University of Pennsylvania on July 1. 
The project is supported by a grant 
of $89,640 by the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the National Mental 
Health Act. The grant was approved 
by the Surgeon General on recom- 
mendation of the National Advisory 
Mental Health Council, and has the 
endorsement of the Committee on 
Law and Psychiatry of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. The 
project has four interrelated goals: to 
improve communication between psy- 
chiatrists and lawyers and develop 
effective teaching techniques through 
their collaboration; to compile and 
publish a course book and teacher’s 
guide so that the results may be 
available to all law schools; to train 
the persons participating in the pro- 
ject; and to accelerate the reception 
into law of further advances in 
psychiatry as they occur. The pro- 
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ject will have two co-directors, a law 
professor giving full time and a 
psychiatrist giving half time. They 
will work within the framework of 
the University’s existing Institute of 
Legal Research, and under the super- 
vision of a special committee. 


Mansy colleges and universities this 
summer will again make special efforts 
to increase the supply and improve 
the quality of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers. One of the 
most notable of these efforts is in 
Massachusetts, where four local school 
systems, ten colleges, and the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, are 
pooling their efforts. Through their 
co-operation able liberal-arts gradu- 
ates may choose among three routes 
to a teaching career: an intensive 
summer’s teaching experience under 
the guidance of master teachers; 
intensive summer training followed 
by a half-year of paid teaching while 
completing a year of graduate study; 
and a year of graduate study—the 
present pattern at Harvard. This 
program is supported in part by a 
three-year grant of $150,000 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. The program is an outgrowth 
of three years of experience with the 
“29 Colleges Co-operative Program” 
at Harvard. 

The University of Chicago will 
permit elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers and school librarians 
to enroll at half the usual tuition rate. 
Its program includes ten workshops 
and special programs and sixty-three 
courses in education. For the fifth 
consecutive year, Hofstra College will 
offer an intensive program to prepare 
college graduates for elementary- 
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school teaching. Under this plan, 
students are allowed to teach full time 
while completing their studies. 

Harvard University’s Summer 
School will add American Literature 
to the fields—already including sci- 
ence and social studies—in which it 
will offer special programs to bring 
secondary-school teachers up-to-date 
in the subjects they teach. The 
science offerings will be increased 
from one to three courses. For social- 
studies teachers, a history course and 
a seminar will be given on the 
countries of the Far East. 

As a part of its Master of Arts in 
Teaching Program, Yale will inaugu- 
rate a Shakespeare Institute to pro- 
mote better teaching of Shakespeare 
in the secondary schools. The Amer- 
ican Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
and Academy will co-operate in this 
project. 

A grant has been made by the Esso 


Safety Foundation to provide scholar- 
ships for 145 high-school and college 


teachers of driver education in 
eighteen states. The scholarships, 
valued at $70 to $100 each, are to be 
distributed for study at six colleges 
and universities in the East and 
South. Members of the New York 
University Center for Safety Educa- 
tion will teach the new forty-hour 
safety courses at all six institutions. 

Four institutions—lIllinois State 
Normal University, San Francisco 
State College, Syracuse University, 
and Wayne University—will offer the 
complete course recommended by the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness for teachers and super- 
visors of partially seeing children. 
The Delta Gamma Foundation is 
offering scholarships for the training 
of such teachers. 
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Ix apprrion to the programs 
planned especially for elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers, some 
of which are mentioned elsewhere in 
this issue, American colleges and 
universities will provide many other 
special offerings this summer. Lin- 
guistic institutions, under the joint 
auspices of the Linguistic Society of 
America and the Universities, will be 
held at the University of Chicago and 
Georgetown University. In each case, 
a group of distinguished visiting 
faculty members will co-operate with 
the regular faculty members in con- 
ducting the Institute. At Chicago 
the resources of the Newberry Library, 
the Crerar Library, the Oriental 
Institute, the Chicago Museum of 
Natural History, and the Midwest 
Interlibrary Center will be available 
to participants. Students at George- 
town will be able to use the library 
and other resources of Washington. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
will offer instruction in all phases of 
printing in six-weeks courses. Barnard 
College will collaborate with the 
National Broadcasting Company to 
present its fifth Annual Institute of 
Radio and Television. The program 
of six courses will give added emphasis 
to television this year because of 
increased interest in educational tele- 
casting. The University of Wisconsin 
will hold the second annual session 
of the Madeleine Island Arts Center, 
which will offer fine-arts courses for 
credit. 

Radcliffe College will offer the 
eighth session of its six-week summer 
course in Publishing Procedures, 
which is intended to prepare college 
graduates for jobs in magazine and 
book publishing. Thirty-seven pub- 
lishing executives will be guest 
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lecturers. Radcliffe and the Depart- 
ment of History at Harvard will 
offer for the second time an eight- 
week Institute on Historical and 
Archival Management. It is open to 
college graduates and is intended to 
meet the growing need for historically 
trained archivists and administrators. 
The Library School of the University 
of Illinois will sponsor a second Map 
Workshop to be held July 11 to 
July 22. This will be a noncredit 
course for librarians, geographers, and 
others who have the responsibility 
for working and managing a map 
collection. The regular summer ses- 
sion of the Library School will be 
held from June 20 to August 13. 

The School of Education of the 
University of Delaware will offer a 
fifteen-day “‘ Reading-Study Improve- 
ment Program,” for high-school stu- 
dents who plan to enter college. Its 
purpose will be to help high-school 
students master basic reading, writing, 
and study skills. Participants will 
receive instruction in small groups 
and individually. It is hoped that 
this project will reduce academic 
failures among college students. 


Awenican students will have many 
opportunities to study abroad both 
during the summer and the next 


academic year. The Institute of 
International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York, has announced 
fellowships available to American 
students for the year 1955-56 in 
various countries, including Cuba, 
Denmark, Iran, Germany, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. Foreign summer schools 
open to United States students are 
listed in Summer Study Abroad, 1955, 
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a 20-page pamphlet published by the 
Institute. 

American college students and 
graduates may study for nine months 
in famous residential colleges or folk 
schools in Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, or Sweden for a special fee of 
$800, including tuition, board and 
room. Travel is not included. Foreign 
scholarships are available. Informa- 
tion and application blanks may be 
obtained from the American-Scandi- 
navian Council for Adult Education, 
127 East 73rd Street, New York 21. 

Special tours under the directions 
of American institutions are available. 
Temple University will conduct a 
tour this summer for the study of 
comparative education. New York 
University is offering a special six-day 
seminar on education in England, 
with headquarters at the University 
of London, as a feature of its work- 
shop this summer. This University 
will also offer two seminars in Israel. 
The graduate workshop in the land 
of the Bible is intended for college 
teachers of Hebrew and Biblical 
studies. The workshop in modern 
Israel’s life and culture for under- 
graduate and graduate students will 
be conducted by the Department of 
Hebrew Culture and Education in co- 
operation with the Consulate General 
of Israel in New York and the 
Katznelson Institute of Social Science 
in Israel. 

The Institute of International Edu- 
cation has recently published a 300- 
page Handbook on International Study 
which is a compact guide for students 
in this country planning to study 
abroad and foreign students planning 
to study here. The price of the book 
is $3.00. 


A New Program and a 
New Organization 


E North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, through new policies 


and a new organization of its Com- 
mission on Colleges and Universities, 
seems about to add another notable 
chapter to its long record of service 
to higher education. No doubt the 
changes that are under way have 
been stimulated by the greatly in- 
creased demand for higher education 
that is anticipated; but they are also 
a logical outgrowth of the earlier 
activities of the Association. 

The Association was organized in 
1895 to provide opportunity for the 
secondary schools and higher institu- 
tions of its area to deal co-operatively 
with matters of common concern. 


Throughout its sixty years, it has 
exercised a powerful influence: there 
is hardly a secondary school or college 
in the United States where this has 


not been felt. Its work has been an 
outstanding example of the American 
practice of developing educational 
standards and policies largely through 
the actions of voluntary associations 
rather than through decrees of a 
ministry of education. 

Probably the most important means 
by which the Association has exer- 
cised influence has been accreditation, 
that is, admitting institutions to 
membership only if they meet certain 
minimum standards set by it. In 
the early decades, these standards 
were quantitative in character and 
applied rather rigidly. In the 1930’s, 
more flexible standards and _pro- 


tion proved highly successful; 


cedures emphasizing the adequacy of 
each institution’s program for the 
realization of its own aims rather 
than uniformities among institutions, 
were adopted. Under this plan, 
investigation of an institution apply- 
ing for membership begins with an 
examination of its stated purposes 
and then proceeds to a study of the 
effectiveness of its program in accom- 
plishing them. In other words, the 
accreditation policy recognizes that 
diversity of purposes and programs 
among institutions is an element of 
strength. This new type of accredita- 
its 
adoption was an important forward 
step, which had a marked influence 
on other accrediting agencies. 

Some two years ago, the Associa- 
tion’s Commission on Colleges and 
Universities recognized that, if it was 
to do its full share of meeting the 
needs of member institutions during 
coming decades, a different concept 
of its function and a new program 
were needed. This program would 
shift attention and effort “from a 
process which guarantees minimum 
performance to one which stimulates 
maximum constant improvement”; 
it would emphasize growth rather 
than status.' In accordance with 
this belief, the Commission created a 
Committee on Planning, which has 
formulated proposals that are now 
being implemented. 

Under the new plan, member insti- 
tutions will be encouraged to study 
their own problems and work out 
solutions which can be brought to 


1News Notes, January, 1954, p. 3. 
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the attention of other institutions. 
The Commission will help institutions 
plan the studies; it will also provide 
statistical service, act as a clearing- 
house, provide consultant service by 
both “generalists” and “specialists,” 
provide a program of in-service educa- 
tion for consultants, and seek founda- 
tion support for the program of 
institutional improvement. Thus the 
Commission “proposes to become a 
service agency for its member institu- 
tions, making its contribution to the 
improvement of higher education 
through the united effort of the 
institutions comprising [sic] the 
organization.” 

Adoption of the new program does 
not mean the abandonment of 
accreditation. This will be continued 
for institutions seeking membership 
and for those member institutions 
concerning which “serious questions 
have been raised.” Moreover, the 
Commission, through its Committee 
on Professional Education, is working 
on plans to bring accrediting activities 
of professional agencies more closely 
into line with what it believes to be 
sound educational policy. But it is 
expected that an increasing portion 
of the work of the Commission will 
be given to promoting and assisting 
self-study and self-improvement by 
member institutions. 

In order to carry on its new program 
more effectively, the Commission has 
been reorganized. The nineteen-state 
area of the Association has been 
divided into five districts of three to 
five states each. Institutions have 
been classified into four types: those 
granting Doctors’ degrees, Masters’ 
degrees, and Bachelors’ degrees; and 
junior colleges. The Commission will 


*Ibid., January, 1954, P- 4- 
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comprise forty-five members, so dis- 
tributed that each type of institution 
in each district is represented. Com- 
missioners from each district will 
annually nominate persons to replace 
those whose terms expire. 

Committees for each type of insti- 
tution will be established. They will 
meet at the time of the annual 
meeting of the Association to consider 
problems and develop policies with 
respect to their types of institutions. 
Commissioners from each of the five 
districts will form a district com- 
mittee to serve as a local agency of 
the Commission and maintain closer 
contact with member institutions 
than the central body could. 

All of this is highly encouraging. 
The emphasis on continuous improve- 
ment of all member institutions rather 
than on determining which ones are 
worthy of membership is an important 
forward step. There is plenty of 
evidence that the most effective 
efforts for the improvement of an 
institution are those that it makes for 
itself and that institutions are more 
likely to undertake, and be successful 
in, such efforts if they are encouraged 
and helped by an outside agency such 
as the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities. The new organization 
of the Commission seems well adapted 
to carrying forward the new program. 

We can expect that the Association 
will continue to play a major part 
in the improvement of higher educa- 
tion in America. R.H.E. 


Pittsburgh Study Moves Forward 
N THE issue of the Journat 
dated November, 1954, we re- 
ported editorially that the College 

of the University of Pittsburgh was 
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studying its program, with the help 
of a grant from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. It is a 
—— to report that the University 
as now received a grant of $175,000 
from the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust to carry the 
study into the experimental stage. 
Four basic courses for beginning 
students will be established in com- 
munication skills, the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sci- 
ences. Experimental pilot sections 
will begin next fall; as they are fully 
developed, they will become regular 
parts of the curriculum. p yy fF 


A Letter to the Editor! 


Two years ago, when the writer was 
visiting the University of Calcutta, 
India’s greatest university, he was reliably 
informed that about 8 per cent of the 
students were card-carrying members of 
the Communist Party, about 40 per cent 
were fellow travelers, and that at least 
70 per cent were anti-American. That 
the conditions for the development of 
Communism among the students of this 
leading institution are worse today is 
indicated by the results of a survey of 
the situation among its students under- 
taken by the university. These results 
are reported briefly in the January 9 
issue of New Age, the official organ of the 
Communist Party of India. 

1Walter Crosby Eells, who sent this letter, is the 
author of the article, ‘How Colored Communist 


Leaders Are Made in England,” which appeared in 
the April issue of the Journat or HicHer Epuca- 


TION, pp. 187-94, 230. 
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The survey shows the acute hardships 
which most of the students face in their 
efforts to secure higher education, and 
indicates vividly some of the reasons why 
they are an easy prey for the specious 
promises of Communism to alleviate 
some of these hardships. 

Of the forty-three thousand students 
covered in the investigation, only ninety- 
nine hundred were found to be in good 
health; eighteen thousand were definitely 
suffering from some disease, were under- 
nourished, or were living in partial 
starvation. 

About fourteen thousand were found 
who could not buy the needed textbooks 
for their courses. For twenty-three 
thousand living in homes, the space 
allocated averaged 24 square feet per 
person, a space only four by six feet. 
Space for students living in dormitories 
was no better. 

No less than thirteen thousand stu- 
dents came from families with a monthly 
income of 30 rupees or less. (A rupee 
is the equivalent of 21 cents.) More 
than twelve thousand students said they 
would drop their studies if they were 
offered jobs paying 100 rupees ($21) per 
month. 

So, whether judged by health, living 
conditions, textbook ownership, or job 
prospects, the students of the University 
of Calcutta face a grim world, and offer 
a fertile field for Communist propaganda. 
No wonder the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University (equivalent of an American 
president) Sri J. C. Ghosh, a noted 
Indian scientist, comments on the survey: 
“These conditions will horrify everyone 
who has the good of education at heart.” 

Wa ter Crossy 
Washington, D. C. 


A Provocative Discussion 


CuristTIAN FairH anp HicHer Epvuca- 
TION, by Nels F. S. Ferré. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. 251 pp. 
$3.00. 

It is indeed rare to discover a book 
in the field of religion and higher educa- 
tion which is written out of such a rich 
and well-ordered metaphysical back- 

round as this one. Perhaps this is 

Suan the author conceives his task to 
be “making marginal notes on education 
from the point of view of a theologian” 
(page 11), but it is only because the 
theologian is one whose conceptions of 
both religion and education are deeper 
than the usual ones that the book 
succeeds in providing so much food for the 
intellect. 

When education is defined as “the 
discovery and implementation of signifi- 
cant truth, . . . the discriminating trans- 
mission of culture” (page 22) and religion 
as “man’s response as a whole to what 
he considers most important and most 
real” (page 36), the stage has been set 
for a provocative and far-ranging dis- 
cussion of their interrelationships. There. 
fore, when the author says, Education 
that makes truth its aim is essentially 
religious” (page 55), we can be assured 
of the universality of his point of view, 
and we can understand why he conceives 
of religion as the servant of education and 
insists that education need fear only false 
religions. Mr. Ferré, at the farthest 
creative reaches of his thought, is even 
willing to make the following assumption: 
“Tf a truer stance than the Christian can 
be had, we have no right to be Christian 
educators; in such a case we must choose 
to teach the truth with integrity” 
(page 198). Perhaps the human inability 
to live up to one’s highest insights is 
responsible for the author’s being so 
convinced of the superiority of the 
Christian approach over all others that 
his incidental criticisms of Buddhism or 
Hinduism reflect the kind of intellectual 


provincialism for which the reader is 
quite unprepared. 

However, the obverse of this is his 
unwillingness to be frightened by the 
bogey of secularism, which so often 
throws his colleagues into a panic. Unlike 
most of them, he is convinced that there 
is often “more hospitality to the 
Christian faith, or at least to religion, in 
these secular institutions than in so-called 
Christian colleges” (page 117). He is 
merciless in his condemnation of the 
narrowly sectarian college, which seems 
to be frightened by the truth and so 
indulges in belligerent special pleading. 
“The university at least intends to live 
on the level of truth. Let the Christian 
professor and student meet the secular 
community without equivocation on that 
level” (page 143). 

In the author’s “marginal notes” 
concerning the practical implementation 
of his rich concepts of religion and 
education, he stresses the case method, 
since he feels that God Himself, as 
educator, operates by an oblique rather 
than a direct method, and that perhaps 
our efforts will have a greater chance 
of succeeding if we follow God’s lead. 
This results in placing the humanities, 
and particularly literature, very high in 
the list of essential studies: “If to learn 
from God is to use His method with all 
possible diligence, the Christian college 
should take special pains to teach great 
literature” (page 211). It results also in 
a healthy attitude toward the question 
of how much counseling the college 
student requires. 

A good deal of counseling, whether by 
professor, administrator, or committee, should 
be discouraged. . . . Student-centered educa- 
tion to a considerable extent has been centered 
not so much in student welfare as in the 
neurotic anxiety of faculty members... . 
Students in higher education need to be left 
alone as far as possible and to be trusted, if 
they are ever to become real persons, ripe for 
mature community responsibility (page 102). 
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The same attitude underlies Mr. Ferré’s 
conviction that lecturing in college should 
be strictly limited to “the stimulation of 
decisive thinking, and to the rare front- 
line thinking of the creative edge of 
knowledge” (page 103). Indeed, one of 
the most encouraging suggestions which 
recurs throughout ie book is that a 
place always be left open in the arrange- 
ment of college studies for creative minds 
to share with students the first fruits of 
their exploration. 

The university so conceived comes to 
play, therefore, a uniquely important réle 
in the modern world not only as “the 
intellectual conscience of the church” 
(page 244) but as the medium by which 
truth is to become available to the world. 


. . . the university needs a new lease on life 
in order to strengthen the total impact of 
truth on a confused and anxious world. . . . 
our traditionalistic religion has failed the 
university as well as the world. The simplest 
formulation of the all-inclusive love of God 
for men, and of our need for childlike faith 
in Him. . . is yet the profoundest truth 
by which we must be led and can be healed 


(page 245). 


To hear that a plan similar to Mr. Ferré’s 
had been set in operation in only one 
university would be the most heartening 
news the academic world could have. 
Marcaret WILEY MARSHALL 
Brooklyn College 


Humanism and Education 
HuMANISM AND THE SoctaL ORDER IN 

Tupor Encianp, by Fritz Caspari. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1954. x+293 pp. $6.50. 

Six of the eight chapters of this book 
analyze and comment on the ideas of six 
humanists of the sixteenth century in 
England. The ideas on which Mr. 
Caspari focuses are those on which the 
humanists themselves focused, not only 
in England, but everywhere: the good 
life, and how to prepare for this life the 
minority, the aristocracy, to which, on 
this earth at least, the possibility of 
leading such a life seemed limited. The 
humanists are the well-known Erasmus, 
More, Elyot, Sidney, and Spenser, 
together with the more obscure but 
equally interesting Thomas Starkey. 
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On each of these humanists Mr. 
Caspari writes a clear, scholarly, illumi- 
nating essay, exploring many of the 
twists and turnings of their minds, but 
keeping firmly to his central theme, the 
high ethical and political ideals held out 
to ide the Renaissance gentleman, 
ideals still best put as “Christian 
humanism.” Simply as another study in 
the history of these ideas we should find 
these graceful essays valuable. Mr. 
Caspari has, however, given us more than 
these essays. In two chapters, and in 
recurrent passages throughout the book, 
he takes up the newer and more difficult 
task—a task which, one hopes, he would 
not mind having classed as one in 
Wissenssoziologie—of finding out what 
happened to hese ideas in practice, and 
more particularly, in the practice of 
higher education. 

hough Mr. Caspari is himself too 
good a humanist to press a point so 
clearly the concern of the est nore it 
looks as though this “crisis” of higher 
education in sixteenth-century England, 
and less clearly perhaps elsewhere in 
Europe of the Renaissance, was one of the 
few possible paralleis with the crisis that 
began stealing up on us all in the late 
nineteenth century. Briefly, one may 
say that ever since it was shaped in 
Ionian Greece, liberal education (“the 
liberal arts,” “humanist education” or 
simply “higher education”) had been 
confined to a minority, on the whole 
intellectuals (in French, the c/ercs) and 
on the whole, willing recruits to the ranks 
of intellectuals. But Tudor England was 
to witness what, to use an unfavorable 
term, may be called the first “watering 
down” of that education—or, favorably, 
its first widening—by its imposition on a 
new social class, not hitherto intellectual. 
The new Tudor ruling class, that mixture 
of surviving feudal nobles, gentry, and 
newly risen members of lower classes, 
were in these years converted to liberal 
education, a ser often by Oxford or 
Cambridge, for their young, even for 
their young destined to law, politics, 
business, the vita activa as opposed to the 
medieval vita contemplativa. 

Mr. Caspari traces briefly the course 
of this great transformation, much smaller 
in scope than our mid-twentieth-century 
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American attempt to bring higher educa- 
tion to vast numbers, but still a precious 
case history. For, though there were 
resistances both among educators and 
among the classes newly undergoing this 
kind of education, though perhaps the 
six humanists here studied, brought back 
to life in 1650, or 1850, would have 
repudiated the British gentlernan formed 
by British higher education, still, the 
reat tradition clearly survived this 
‘watering down.” One may hope that 
this whole process, here lightly sketched, 
will be studied further by Mr. Caspari 
and other historians. 
Crane BRINTON 
Harvard University 


A Comprehensive Survey 
Tue Universiry TEACHING OF THE 

Sociat Sciences: 

by William A. Robson. New York: 

University Press (Published 

for Unesco), 1954. 249 pp. $1.50 (A 

rt pre iad bp William A. Robson 
on behalf of the International Political 

Science Association). 

This account of the state of political 
science in the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, France, West Germany, 
Sweden, India, Mexico, Poland, and 
Egypt is drawn from analyses by leading 
scholars from each of the countries 
covered. It is comprehensive and well- 
balanced. In putting it together, Pro- 
fessor Robson, a product of the best 
British political tradition, gives it a 
humanistic perspective. 

What is the chief goal of political 
science? According to Mr. Robson, it 
is not to make good citizens but to 
produce intelligent men. Good citizenship 
is a by-product of an understanding of 
political and social matters. This means 
an emphasis on content and not on 
objectives. Even the professional train- 
ing of civil servants and administrators 
should be infused with the liberal-educa- 
tion approach to political science. 

What is the chief obstacle to the 
development of political science in most 
of the world? In most of continental 
Europe and in Latin America, political 
science still has to establish itself as a 
separate discipline, still must emancipate 
itself from being a part of jurisprudence 
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and from the formal juristic approach. 
In Marxist countries its future is obscure, 
for if it is to develop as a science it must 
somehow extricate itself from being a 
mere branch of the state devoted to a 
stereotyped mode of thought. 

What is the chief danger to political 
science in countries where it is fairly 
well developed—as in the United States, 
Britain, Canada, Sweden, and India? 
The chief danger is its tendency to 
disintegrate, for international relations 
and the training of administrators and 
civil servants to be severed from depart- 
ments of political science and to be set 
up as separate schools or institutes. This 
will demolish the core of the subject, 
lead to narrow specialization, and rob 
what is left of political science of contact 
with practical matters. The best political 
science is that which maintains a steady 
balance between theory and practice, 
liberal education and at Br application. 

Where political science is well devel- 
oped, what is its greatest need? Its 
greatest need is to infuse itself with still 
more history, economics, sociology, an- 
thropology, and psychology. 

What is the chief problem with respect 
to research? The chief problem is that 
research institutes will become adminis- 
tratively top-heavy and cumbersome, 
lose touch with teaching, spend money 
out of all proportion to the results 
achieved, give preference to practical 
subjects over liberal ones and to quantita- 
tive projects over non-quantitative ones, 
and favor institutional research over 
individual research; whereas the scholars 
themselves feel that the most fruitful 
research is still done by individuals given 
a free hand to work on their own and on 
subjects of their own choosing. 

hat are some of the problems of 
developing effective teachers of political 
science? One is that they be allowed to 
een actively in politics. Outside 
ritain, there are still many barriers to 
active participation in politics by teach- 
ers. This is bad for all teachers, for it 
robs them of their elementary rights of 
democratic citizenship; but it is particu- 
larly bad for teachers of political science 
because it separates them from the 
opportunities for practical experience in 
eir specialty. Another is that while it 
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is advisable for the teacher of political 
science to participate actively in politics 
and governmental administration, he 
must be careful to do so without becoming 
official-minded; he must _ constantly 
remember that his first allegiance is to 
political science and not to politics or 
government and that any political experi- 
ence he can acquire is ultimately and 
primarily significant in terms of his 
contribution to teaching and research. 
What should the teacher do about his own 
inevitable political preferences and biases? 
That teacher who frankly recognizes and 
states his own preferences and _ biases, 
makes allowances for them, and counters 
them by calling attention to all other 
— of view on the subject is a far 
etter teacher and scientist than the one 
who is not conscious of his own biases 
or refuses to recognize them in his 
teaching. Mr. Robson believes that the 
olitical-science teacher should deal 
boldly with questions of poverty, living 
standards, full employment, social serv- 


ices, the welfare state, civil liberties, war 
and peace, and the anti-imperialist revolu- 
tions and the underdeveloped peoples. 
Finally, the rising threat to academic 


freedom all over the world (both overt 
and covert), particularly in dictatorship 
countries and in the United States, 
cannot be ignored; but what actually can 
be done about this grave threat is another 
matter. 

In all of this, I find myself in complete 
agreement with the author. But at the 
very end Mr. Robson makes a generaliza- 
tion with which I must vigorously dis- 
agree. He says that in the past, political 
thought has been mostly developed by 
the gifted amateur, by him who pursues 
the subject for the sheer love of it; but 
that today and in the future, political 
thought will be molded mostly by the 
academic professional. For one who 
knows as much about history and the 
humanities as Mr. Robson, this is an 
astonishing statement. Today the gifted 
amateur if still doing more than _ his 
share, and he is likely to do so in the 
future; for the truly creative mind in any 
comprehensive sense, whether inside or 
outside a university, must always retain 
much of the detachment, freshness, and 
catholicity of the dedicated amateur. 
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Admittedly, growing institutionalization 
will make his lot more difficult; but he 
will find a way, as he always has. A 
Bertrand Russell or-an Arnold Toynbee 
moves in and out of a university to 
retain his creative freshness; Santayana 
and Beard left the academic profession 
entirely; and today Myrdal, Nehru, 
Koestler, Lippmann, Lilienthal, Chase, 
Mumford, and Lubell—to mention only 
a very few—have never claimed to be 
professionals in the academic sense. 
G, CarLeTON 
University of Florida 


A Case-Study Approach 
Founpinc Pusiic Junior COoLLEGEs: 

Locat INITIATIVE IN S1x COMMUNITIES, 

by Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr. New York: 

ureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1954. xii+ 

148 pp. $3.75. 

The steady increase in enrollments in 
institutions of higher education is already 
a matter of serious concern. This concern 
becomes still more serious when account 
is taken of what will happen when college 
enrollments feel the full impact of the 
increased birth rate which started in the 
early 1940's. 

Fretwell reasons correctly in predicting 
that the increased demand for higher 
education will be met in part by the 
creation of many new junior colleges. 
His case-study approach to the founding 
of six public junior colleges is an effort 
to provide those interested in establishing 
new junior colleges an object lesson in 
desirable procedures to follow. The junior 
colleges described include: Joliet, Chicago, 
San Bernardino Valley, Contra Costa, 
Montgomery County, and Orange County. 

The history of each college is traced 
through what the author describes as the 
founding period, “. . . noting what took 

lace between the time the need for a 
ocal junior college was recognized and 
the time such an institution was actually 
established and operating on a seemingly 
permanent basis” (page 6). The descrip- 
tions are based on an adequate study of 
sources, including personal visits, and 
afford the reader a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the founding of each of the 
colleges. 

Four major factors common to found- 
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ing situations are identified: “There was 
a demand for junior college instruction 
and a community readiness for it” 
(page 126); “ ‘Prime movers’ were on the 
scene, either as individuals or in groups” 
(page 128); “There was general citizen 
support for the new college” (page 129); 
and “Technical-administrative problems 
were adequately solved” (page 130). 

In addition to listing these factors, 
Fretwell ventures five general observa- 
tions concerning methods of establishing 
junior colleges. These observations, like 
the factors, are pertinent to the study 
but are the obvious comments that would 
occur to anyone with experience in the 
field of public instruction. 

The book is well written from the 
standpoint of organization and style. 
A clever selection of chapter titles—for 
example, “Success Built on Tragedy” 
(Chapter III), “The Mansion and-the 
Master Plan” (Chapter VII)—attract 
the reader’s attention. Fretwell has 
achieved a satisfactory balance in his use 
of detail in his case histories. The student 
of the junior-college movement will 
appreciate the humanistic treatment of 
materials as contrasted to the customary 
reduction of all factors for establishment 
to mathematical formulas. 

The book’s chief value lies in its 
description of interaction of groups in 
communities. For those interested in 
promoting new junior colleges, the careful 
descriptions of these interactions will 
afford a means of avoiding errors that 
could defeat the projects these promoters 
have in mind. 

Many readers will regret the author’s 
decision to confine his case studies to 
institutions in only four states, two in 
the East and one in the far West. The 
only other state, Illinois, is — by 
colleges in or very near a large metro- 

litan area. It would have been better 

ad the writer selected his case histories 
from a wider representation of states. 
James W. Reyno.ps 
University of Texas 


Values for the Social Sciences 


VaLues AND Poticy IN AMERICAN 
Society, by Russell E. Baylif, Eugene 
Clark, Lloyd Easton, Blaine E. Grimes, 
David H. Jennings, and Norman H. 
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Leonard. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1954. viii+528 pp. 
ReapinoGs IN Sociat Poticy, dy Russell. 
Bayliff, Eugene Clark, Lloyd Easton, 
Blaine E. Grimes, David H. Jennings, 
and Norman H. Leonard. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 

1954. xilit+529 pp. 

Prosiems Sociau Ponicy, dy Russell 
E. Bayliff, Eugene Clark, Lloyd Easton, 
Blaine E. Grimes, David H. Jennings, 
and Norman H. Leonard. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 
1954. Vil+304 pp. 

In the preface to the text under 
consideration, the authors state, 

. in a democratic society questions of 
values cannot be left entirely to the social 
philosophers. Each individual citizen [to say 
nothing of the réle of the classroom teacher), 
by the nature of his participation in society 
must act in large part as his own social 
philosopher. Yet the questions he is called 
upon to decide are serious questions. There- 
fore he should not be expected to make 
decisions . . . without bringing to bear. . . 
the scientific evidence . . . (page vi). 

The reviewer was immediately taken 
in by the book’s prefatory statement. All 
that was needed now was the assurance 
that the authors actually lived up to 
their promise. There are some areas 
that seem limited to this reviewer, such 
as the rédle of culture and the ways of 
ethnocentrism in policy formation, and 
other sections might be expected not to 
meet the meadow requirements of other 
readers. One thing, however, appears 
certain to the present writer. The authors 
have lived up to their prefatory promise 
in a commendable manner. They have 
produced something that is strictly new, 
and strictly needed. It is needed by the 
mass of our undergraduate students who 
have been finding it difficult to elicit from 
the traditional “neutral” texts the 
dynamic or operational flavor of the 
subject-matter. 

The beginning college student simply 
cannot distinguish the real from the 
ideal in society—to say nothing of 
grasping its significance—if he ) 
training in value analysis. The super- 
structure of facts, although perserveringly 
dispensed by the instructor along the 
aabeiere and byways of description and 
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analysis, will not stand up on a founda- 
tional background of normative academic 
preparation on the part of the student. 
As a prelude to his courses in history and 
in the social and political sciences, the 
undergraduate will surely be helped, if 
the values that undergird our major 
social policies are unravelled for him 
early in the game. The authors of 
Values and Policy have accomplished this 
in no small measure. 

A meaningful first chapter, “Science 
and Values,” is followed by an equally 
instructive chapter, “Deliberative Evalu- 
ation of Policies.” The book then goes 
directly to the fields of government, 
sociology, economics, and international 
affairs “2 its materials. The de facto 
picture is not compromised at any point, 
nor is there a single passage devoted to 
“axe grinding.” 

How is this accomplished? This re- 
viewer was hard pressed to answer this 
question for himself. It finally came 
with the reading of the concluding 
chapter of the second of the three books, 
“Basic Social Ideals,” a chapter well 
calculated to reaffirm a student’s strongest 
faith in a democratic society. The key 
to the basic success of this volume, in 
the eyes of this reviewer, is probably 
two fold: Values are pointed up as the 
means to policy making, and values are 
treated not as values, per se, but rather 
as data in terms of respective content 
contexts. This last characteristic clearly 
places the book on a very high level of 
textbook achievement. 

The separate companion texts, Read- 
ings in Social Policy, and Problems in 
Social Policy, the latter a soft-cover, 
“ngpensege affair, edited and written by 

e same authors, deserve much more 


s 
t 
attention than space provides at this 


point. Both of these accompanying 
volumes have apparently received the 
same meticulous attention as has the 
basic text. The Readings is a compila- 
tion of excerpts from the classics, and 
also includes findings from some of the 
very latest vestigations. This 
volume should provide a functional, 
personal “reference shelf” for the student 
who must share his college library with a 
hundred or more other students who are 
taking the same course during the same 
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semester. The Problems text, with its 
perforated removable pages, may be 
utilized either as a student handbook, or 
as an instructor’s manual. For each 
chapter in the basic text, there is a 
corresponding chapter in the Prodlems 
text that is devoted to a set of review 
questions and a set of application 
questions, the latter very thought-provok- 
ing learning exercises. 

All in all, the members of the social- 
science department at Ohio Wesleyan are 
to be commended for a very fine con- 
tribution to the textbook literature in the 
social-science field. Here is a textbook 
that cries for a teacher equal to it—a 
textbook with which the dedicated 
teacher can really do things. It is this 
reviewer's opinion that the teacher who 
will be equal to this text will have to be 
one who takes Ordway Tead’s assump- 
tions quite seriously. Mr. Tead has 
argued that the student cannot be 
expected to build his own values without 
help. It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to help, and, according to Tead, since 
education is preparation for life, it must 
enable the student to cope with problems 
of evaluation. (Ordway Tead, College 
Teaching and College Learning: a Plea 
for Improvement.) Values and Polic 
provides the social-science instructor wit 
precise help for the achievement of this 
objective. 

Tueopore I. Lenn 
Teachers College of Connecticut 


The Workshop Idea 
Exporte 
ALFRED S. SCHENKMAN 
[Continued from page 310) 

of the Netherlands, regardless of the 
groups into which they happened to 
have been placed, were pretty unani- 
mously convinced of the desirability 
of the workshop meetings. 

Not only were the members of the 
course enthusiastic about the small 
groups, however. They were enthu- 
siastic about the whole session—its 
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organization, atmosphere, and accom- 
plishments. Indeed, this 1952 course, 
“Eastern and Western World,” was 
in a very real sense a workshop for 
forging the new undivided world of 


the future. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 6] 


Revitalizing the Humanities 
in the Small College 
PAUL J. ALDUS 
[Continued from page 293) 


haps others, could be made mandatory 
for the major. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that 
students in other departments are 
encouraged by thoughtful guidance 
to select studies that in total con- 
stitute a good humanities concentra- 
tion, and that various departments 
co-operate toward this end. The 
essential difference in the English 
program is that it is planned so that 
all students electing it will have a 
full discipline in humanistic studies. 
Although ideally such studies should 
properly be a condition for any degree 
from a liberal-arts college, the plan, 
limited as it is, promises no little hope 
as a firm means of retaining the 
liberal arts, and as a way of attracting 
a greater number of excellent stu- 
‘dents. But its larger potential for 
all students in all the divisions of 
study must depend a great deal on 
the convictions of a faculty as a 
whole about the worth and need of 
humane studies. Only such a con- 
viction will motivate them to encour- 
age their students ta include as many 
courses of this kind as can be chosen 
in the elective pattern. Although 
such a program may come about 
within a department through its own 
initiative, its ultimate potential value 
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can be made effective only if a whole 
college is marked by an active devo- 
tion to those ends which gave liberal- 
arts colleges their distinctive name 
in an age when they were much less 
sorely needed than now. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 6] 


The Teaching of Oriental 
Philosophy in the American 
College 
EDWARD C. KOLLMAN 
[Continued from page 304) 

The language condition should be 
met on the reading level, since there 
should be a critical appraisal in 
philosophic terms of the work of the 
highly competent philologists who for 
more than a century have made 
available good translations of most of 
the texts. Such a combination of 
texts and appraisal should be suitable 
for the purposes of the students of 

this course. 

Few people have studied philosophy 
at an Asian university. This is a 
condition that should be striven for, 
but only upon the prior condition 
that the student has had extensive 
training in the evaluation of Western 
philosophy. This prior condition 
might be met by an undergraduate 
major in philosophy. 

This leaves the question of the 
condition of major work in some 
aspect of Oriental philosophy. At 
the present time there are few 
philosophy departments in our uni- 
versities that offer major work in 
this field. This again is a condition 
to be striven for. However, there 
are more philosophy departments 
that are offering or are contemplating 
offering cne or more courses in 
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Oriental philosophy. Certainly this 


amount of formal training can be 
asked of the instructor. Beyond that, 
the training at this time can only be 
in most instances the result of indi- 
vidual interest and study, but this is 
the minimum condition that should 
be upheld. It is better to offer no 
course in Oriental philosophy, even 
though there is a demand for it, than 
to offer the course through the 
instruction of someone who “‘gets the 
course up” as an assignment but who 
has no genuine interest in teaching it 
and assumes dogmatically that he 
knows the only correct standpoint 


from which to present it. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 6] 


On Reorientation of Colleges 
for Negroes 


E. C. HARRISON 

[Continued from page 299] 
mentioned. It is essential that Negro 
colleges strive to dispel this fear and 
help Negro youth to realize that to 
confine themselves to preparation for 
so-called Negro jobs may result in 
more insecurity than security. It is 
also essential that the programs pro- 
vided equip the student with the 
skills and knowledge that will enable 
him to compete successfully in the 
labor market; his “know-how” must 
be salable. 

The educational climate of a college 
is conditioned to a great extent 
by the attitudes and beliefs of its 
teachers. The success of a program 
consistent with the thesis of this 
paper therefore requires teachers with 
certain characteristics and attitudes. 
They must be in constant touch with 
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the main tendencies of the general 
culture, and their social outlooks and 
value systems must be oriented in 
terms of that culture, rather than the 
traditional folk culture of the Negro; 
they must, moreover, be constantly 
trying to increase the scope and 
quality of their contacts with the 
general culture as a means of vitalizing 
instruction; finally, they must be 
capable of translating their verbal 
understandings of the disciplines they 
represent into effective social action. 
Negro colleges have usually been 
staffed with teachers whose outlook, 
like that of their students, has been 
influenced by the consequences of 
mental and social isolation, and it has 
been difficult for them to help their 
students to enter a culture of which 
they as teachers were not integral 
parts. This problem will be mini- 
mized as teachers acquire more mean- 
ingful contacts with the general 
culture. 

Negro colleges must develop pro- 
grams aimed at giving their students 
a realistic conception of the complex 
emerging social pattern in which they 
are involved, so as to minimize 
intergroup conflict and facilitate 
movement toward cultural unity in 
American social life. An  under- 
standing of the principles of human 
relations is essential for this purpose. 
All persons, as individuals and as 
members of groups, are constantly 
seeking certain goals. In the process, 
the behavior of one group often 
constitutes or creates obstacles to 
other groups seeking other goals. In 
the interest of good human relations, 
college programs should devote con- 
siderable attention to helping students 
to become skilled in recognizing and 
dealing with such social problems. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 6] 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Each Age Picks its Literary Greats,” by 
Jaques Barzun. New York Times Book 
Review, March 6, 1955. 

Mr. Barzun in this article deals with 
the somewhat ambiguous question of 
what constitutes creative art in literature. 
We have come, he says, to regard as 
“creative” only try, fiction, and 
drama, excluding all the great work that 
has been done in history, biography, and 
——-, , to name but three other 

elds. 

which compels us to regard as creative all 

the bad novels ever written, while 

withholding the same title from bio- 
graphies like Boswell’s and histories like 
those of Gibbon or Thucydides. The 
distinction was first made, Mr. Barzun 
points out, by Saint-Simon, who was 
actually trying to differentiate between 
analytical and synthetic work. Our error 
has been to apply this distinction to 
literature, because any piece of writing is 

a synthesis, a composition. 

There is further significance in the fact 
that this distinction is not consistently 
oe to the literary greats of the past. 
If it were, we should have to revise our 
estimates of many great writers consider- 
ably. Mr. Barzun points, for example, 
to Voltaire, whose reputation in his own 
age was based upon his tragedies in 
verse, and, if we were consistent, we 
should base our estimate of him upon 
these. However, we actually admire 
Voltaire chiefly for Candide, “...a 
topical piece of criticism thinly disguised 
as fiction.” Literary immortality, it 
seems, is not governed or 
even primarily by the creative form or 
intent of a work. Even so “uncreative” 
a work as Pepys’s Diary may deserve the 
accolade of history. Not only that, but 
greatness seems to be somehow a quality 
that is acquired by a work after it is 
finished. 

To avoid these ambiguities, Mr. Barzun 
proposes that we break up the meaning 
of creativity into categories which really 
fit the things we are talking about. 
Creations would thus be those great 
works, in whatever form, which have 
survived the test of history, while 


This is a manifest absurdity,’ 
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creativity would be the power that 
produces great and original works—not 
all of which are creations. On the other 
hand, a modern novelist who produces 
books in the currently fashionable manner 
but without appreciable originality may 
be called procreative, since his forte is 
repetition. 

Art, Mr. Barzun concludes, being a 
projection of life, “has the same property 
of never giving away its meaning, never 
showing itself wholly or finally to any 
beholder.” Those who form the judg- 
ment of an age choose the art they want, 
which may not be what a succeeding age 
may want. It follows that the creative- 
ness of an age should be found in all its 
constructive efforts, not in the prime 
examples of a few genres. Our emphasis 
upon poetry, fiction, and drama may 
blind us to genuinely creative works in 
other forms. 


“Speaking of Books,” by J. Donald 
Adams. New York Times Book Re- 
view, March 13, 1955. 

Mr. Adams has devoted this install- 
ment of his weekly column “Speaking of 
Books” to some implications of the 
article by Jacques Barzun reviewed in 
this issue. His main concern is the 
effect of the “creative writing” idea on 
college courses in composition. First, 
however, he remarks that this term is 
“one of the most irritating of current 
conventions,” and that he would welcome 
its end. 

According to Mr. Adams, the colleges 
are chiefly to blame for the use of the 
term “creative writing” to refer exclu- 
sively to fiction, poetry, and drama. 
Composition courses have become creative 
writing courses, with a consequent lack 
of emphasis upon the basic principles of 
good writing. “Art and creativeness,” 
says Mr. Adams, “are practically 
synonymous terms.” In other words, as 
Mr. Barzun pointed out, almost any kind 
of writing can be creative. College 
courses in ar yr are likely to do 
more harm than good by focusing 
attention on techniques of fiction or 
oO try. e potential writer will on 
self-conscious about his 
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before he has thought these matters out 
for himself. 

Composition courses might better con- 
centrate upon fundamentals, and leave 
the theories and techniques to the 
individual writer. There is already too 
much clumsy and undisciplined writing 
being done. The best course would help 
a beginning writer to increase his power 
over words, without any particular regard 
to the medium in which it is to be 
exercised. Mr. Adams concludes, “our 
courses in ‘creative writing’ would do 
well to forget that hifalutin and mis- 
leading phrase and get down to brass 
tacks.” 


““Man’s Duel with the Hydrogen Bomb,” 
by Bertrand Russell. Saturday Review, 
April 2, 1955. 

Bertrand Russell is one of those rare 
individuals who are able to face even 
the most appalling prospects in a calm 
and rational manner, and draw conclu- 
sions in accordance with logic rather than 
with prejudice or wishful thinking. In 
this article he faces the possibility of a 
war involving the use of hydrogen bombs 
and points out its probable result—a 
result which even our most responsible 
statesmen seem reluctant to face. 

As has recently been discovered, the 
destruction caused by a hydrogen bomb 
does not end once it has exploded. If 
the bomb goes off on or near the ground, 
it throws up millions of radioactive dust 
| stpow which may take a long time to 
all and which can spread death over a 
very wide area. In a war in which 
hydrogen bombs were used to any great 
extent, the destruction of all life on this 
planet would be not only possible but 
probable. This conclusion is not the 
result of panic, but is based upon the 
ys yen of experts on the subject, several 
of whom Lord Russell quotes. In his 
words, “... the men who know the 
most are the most gloomy.” 

This being so, the alternatives are 
extremely simple: either war is abolished 
or man*is abolished. It is no longer a 
question of being able to win a war if it 
comes, for hydrogen war will destroy 
both victor and vanquished. There must, 
then, be some limitations placed upon 
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the sovereignties of all nations. This 
does not seem possible through negotia- 
tions by the contending parties or agree- 
ments not to use atomic weapons in 
war. If war comes, neither side will dare 
to assume that its enemy will abide by 
such an agreement. 

Since direct agreement between the 
two great powers seems out of the 

uestion, Lord Russell recommends that 
the neutral nations jointly appoint a 
committee of experts, themselves citizens 
of neutral nations, to draw up a report 
on the probable outcome of a hydrogen- 
bomb war. This report should then be 
sent to the governments of the great 
powers, with a view to bringing them to 
some sort of mutual agreement not to 
resort to war, and to establish some 
effective means of enforcing such an 
agreement. 

The concluding words of this article 
deserve to be quoted. They also deserve 
to be remembered and acted upon; this 
is more than mere rhetoric—it is probably 
our last chance: “I appeal as a human 
being to human beings: remember your 
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humanity, and forget the rest. If you 
can do so, the way lies open to a new 
Paradise; if you cannot, nothing lies 
before you but universal death.” 
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VocaTIONAL EpucaTION IN THE NETHER- 
LANDS, by William F. Holtrop. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1951. x+pp. 
31-158 (University of California Publi. 
cations in Education, Vol. 11, No. 2). 
$1.25. 

This survey of the development and 
present status of an important phase of 
education in the Netherlands is the first 
research study on vocational education 
in that country which has been made. 
The chief sources of the material pre- 
sented here are the publications of the 
Netherlands Bureau of Statistics and 
—— and bulletins of the Department 
of Education, Arts, and Sciences; infor- 
mation provided by the Inspector General 
for Vocational Education, G. Hofstede; 
and data gathered by the author during 
visits to schools and factories. 

Chapters I and II supply historical 
background and discuss the Vocational 
Education Act, passed in i919 and 
inaugurated in 1921, which ushered in 
an era of unusual vocational progress 
up until 1930, when the world depression, 
and later the German occupation, dealt 
it a heavy blow from which it is still 
making every effort to recover. Chapters 
I-IV deal with the organization and 
administration of primary technical and 
trade education, homemaking education, 
secondary vocational education, and 
apprenticeship training. Chapters VII 
and VIII are concerned with vocational 
education under the German occupation 
and in the postwar period. The final 
chapter of the report sets forth conclu- 
sions, and makes recommendations for 
the establishment of additional vocational 
schools, the simplification of the external 
administration of the schools by the 
State Department, with more authority 
given to local boards, adequate admission 
tests, the introduction of more extra- 
curricular activities, and the establish- 
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ment of training schools for vocational 
teachers, with suggestions for the improve- 
ment of various special training programs. 


“NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON HIGHER 
Epvucation.” Provo, Utah: Brigham 
Young University, 1953. 83 pp. 

The motto of this conference, “‘Indi- 
vidual Integrity through Higher Educa- 
tion,” sets the tone for the speakers 
whose addresses are published in the 
ninth annual proceedings. Many edu- 
cators believe that we are experiencing a 
period of ethical decline, and that one of 
their most important educational prob- 
lems is the restoration of morality. 
National integrity is the sum total of 
individual integrity. Hence the necessity 
that institutions of higher education 
educate for moral ends demands that 
they subject themselves to constant 
self-scrutiny and self-criticism in the 
discharge of their responsibilities to 
society. 

Thus the various contributors to this 
conference—all teachers, administrators, 
and officers of Utah colleges and univer- 
sities and the State Department of Public 
Instruction—address themselves to an 
analysis of existing conditions, and ways 
and means by which the university can 
develop “greater civic, moral, and social 
in their students,” to 
borrow part of the title of one of the 
addresses. In view of the loftiness of 
aim and the earnestness which char- 
acterize the participants in this confer- 
ence, is it caviling to hope that the 
emphasis on character building will not 
mt this objective overshadow the 
primary purpose of the university— 
intellectual development? 

The addresses are uneven in quality. 
Some of them draw heavily on generalities 
and clichés (“The home is the cradle of 
democracy,” and, in a succeeding para- 
graph, “the backbone of the nation,” 
pages 49-50, for example). Several errors 
escaped the editor: on page 7 we read 
that “the seeds of death were in the 
character of Hamlet and McBeth’’; on 
page 32 we find the phrase “en Joco 
parentis”’; and on page 49 reference is 
made to a “do-nut shop.” 
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than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
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the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
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training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 
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